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{NORMAL SCHOOL AT HOME, 


This school 
ofters courses 
leading to 

all grades 

of Certificate, 
vo Diplomas x 
ro Degrees. 


BRANCHES q SSSEEEER EEE Eee 
OF LEARNING p : ‘ 
” TAUGHT Py Instruction by 
Of 12 teachers of 
BY MAIL” 5 known repu- 
uF tation in 
g Languages, 
THIRTEEN of Sciences, 
WEEKS. oii Mathematics, 
w Pedagogy, 
SM '} Kindergarten, 
Primary 
Methods, 





OISTA 


Child Study, 

History, 

Literature, 
El¢.__ 
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Expenses $3 to$5perterm. Over 1000 
enrolled last year. School in session 52 
weeks each year. Students may begin ANY 
Monday. Business College and Divinity 
School allied. Send for 24-page free catalog. 

Address, 


National Correspondence Normal, 
FENTON, MICH. 
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2oTABLET FORM 


j\ The best ris convenient and cheap- A 
} est School Ink x BAR R'S ) 
+ TABLET! It cannot freeze, 4 
\ spill or eve apereee: You make itas £ 
‘ you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, A 
i does not gum or corrode a pen and is ; 
4 permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 4 
y 20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e in hi 
j stamps for black, red and purple \ 
} worth 15e. BARBOUR TABLET INE co., A 
¢ Evansville, Ind. ¢ 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Mrs. J. N. CRousE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 

Combines College Course and a Profession. 

One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty 
humbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women. 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
Sept. 28-29-30. 
Address for Curriculum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 


10 VanBuren St., Chicago, I11. 
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A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN—UNLIKE OTHER BOOKS. 


The PRACTICESYSTEM of BUSINESS TRAINING 
and BOOKKEEPING, 


The aim of this book is: 


@ 
(@ 
(a 
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(@, 


vu 

BY CHARLES R. WELLS, : 
Director of the School of Practical Affairs, Chautauqua, mg 
University. (@ 
FOR CLASS USE IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, (a 

. (a 
First, to familiarize the pupil with the forms @ 


and uses of ordinary business papers. 
practice, the principles and methods of keeping books by double entry. 
Third, to aid him in acquiring a good handwriting by placing before him, 
to imitate, samples of the best modern business penmanship. 
tions and vouchers are bound together ina very convenient and attractive 
The vouchers are fac-similies of actual business papers, and are 
Boards, handsome, lithographed cover, 138 pages. 


Roa-SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN PAGES AND [ILLUSTRATED BOUOKLET.-@4 


WILLLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


form. 
printed in ¢hree colors. 


Second, to teach him, through 


The instruc- 


- Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago. 
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< SVOSEPH GILLOT | © JOSEPH GILLOTTS — © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
EAVERTICULAR | Pr ~@ s VenticrapH PEN, cr  MULTISCRIPT 
ne) ans 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 
FOR THE 


1, and 1047 (MWULTISCRIPT). 


MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 


1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
MOST DURABLE. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosErn GiiLorr & Sons, 


cHoot Music’: 


ONE QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. 





MOST ECONOMIC. 


91 JoHN STREET, NEW YorK. 


S SPLENDID 
BOOKS, 


By S. C. HANSON. 


Sa 


SUPERIOR ? MERRY MELODIES, (4 pp., 15 cents per copy. 

A ? SILVERY NOTES, “4 pp., 15 cents per copy. 

BOOKS ? MERRY SONCS, Ils pp., 30 cents per copy. : 

OF THE i PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS, 100 pp., 50 cents per copy. 





COLDEN CLEES, (the latest,) 173 pp., 35 cents per copy. 


Also, COLUMBIAN SCHOO, REPORT CARDS, 15 cents per doz. 


HANSON'S SOMETHING 


All orders must be ac- 
companied with the money. 


TO SPEAK, 10 cents per — 


C. HANSON & CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT, IND. 


Address, S. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. 
PARTMENT. 

1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 
4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 


UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. 


VI. 


. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 


. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 


5 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7 
8. The usual higher degrees, 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 


June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrRecTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22, 
1897. 


ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1887. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 

Cc. P. CURD, A.M., 

A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 


PRINCIPAL. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteer 


| years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
| lish Studies,Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 


Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
17. Friday, Sept. 17, 1897 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and t-e-ust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes. 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





AMERICAN FLAGS 


: BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
* See BUNTING FOR 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 
<< PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 


“ey 
=. 
See 


BUILDINGS. 


PRICES POST PAID TO 
DESTINATION. 


— 


“| 3*5-1.50°4x642.15-3x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 
®& PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


UNIFORMS SCHOOLS BANDS «»° OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA PARAPHERNALIA ‘o* ALL SOCIETIES, 


SK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M fantlay & C° couumBus, onto. 








RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology, 
for schools of ali 
Grebes, Lantern 

lides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 


rice. 





at one-half the usual 40 minera 3 in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, fort 
$2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612:17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MiSsouR; 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol. 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruetion is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 


bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien. 
tific and technical work all new. Fifty-nine 


professors and instructors in the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met. 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER: 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R, H. JESSE, LL. D., President 


HARTMAN’S 


Patent Sliding Window 
Blinds, 


HARTMAN'S 

Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs, 
the best in the world 
for the purpose, 


HARTMAN’S 
Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN’S 
Superior Fly Screens: 
These Blinds ¢ are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. 
ally receive rough usage; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio,U., 8. A 








Standard American Brand. 
wt Established 1860, ut 





‘The old reliable 


STEEL PENS 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “ 26” card. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y 
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OUR NEW BIBLE _OFFER! 


a; UO Kine x 
The American Journal of Education, One Year, and 


the New Self-Pronouncing Bagster Bible 


=FOR ONLY $2.25. 


Hh 


THIS IS 


THE GENUINE 


Self-Pronouncing, 




















bbb 
THE 


iuerican Journal of Education 


Proposes to give 
Every Subscriber 


’ Comprehensive, 
an Opportunity Teachers’ Edition 
A Magnificent Bible CELEBRATED 
Remarkably Low Price. Bagster Bible. 
$b4 b+ 





tis bound in French Morocco, Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, and Red under Gold Edges. It con- 
ins 1400 pages. It measures 1314x9 inches when open, is 1/4 inches thick when closed, and weighs 
kss than two pounds. It is bound with the patent flexible binding, so that it opens perfectly flat. 


It can be 
doubled back 
or rolled 

H into a roll. 


# iT iS IN EVERY 









YOU WILL BE 
DELIGHTED 
WITH IT. 


The Self- Pronouncing Features alone are worth the price of the Bible. 


‘The AMERICAN JOURNAL: OF EDUCATION, one year, and 

OFFER as | THIS BIBLE (post paid) to every new subscriber, or old i: 7 2 25 
subscriber who renews his subscription at once, forg@=~ . 

This Bible was sold at retail for $3.00, 

butby speciol arrangement with the pub: JF R R IN & SMI T ’ COR. SECOND & VINE 

lishers and by using large quantities we ’ 


ue enabled to make this unparalleled of- le, et LOU | Ss, MO. 


et, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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of profits 


derived from business secure 


We guarntee to save from 10 per 
cent. to 25 percent. if you will write 
for prices on your needs. 

Good AGENTS WANTED. 


TEACHERS AID ASSOCAITION, 
148 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


*OGO* *OGO*- 


We use 15 per ct. 
by this advertisement for the 


education of the homeless chil- 


dren. 
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WALKS AND TALKS. yy i::30: 


By » 
Hawley Smith, 
22> 





The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 


The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vow about it. | 


It contains ¢hirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 


all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 
PRICE: icon paper binding, postpaid, ~ 30c. 
Cloth, postpaid, - - - 65c. 


Every Teacher in the Land Ought to Read 
WALKS AND TALKS. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Second and Vine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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ge comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetric) 


| in supplementing th.ir school studies and for home reading. They will 
| cover the following departments of knowledge, and represent the best 
| phases of modern thought: 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing prob- 
lem as to what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what 
will most benefit them intellectually as wellas morally. The volumesare 
all attractively illustrated and in uniform cloth binding. 

The following volumes are now ready: 





These books will be found especially desirable for school use, and help. 
| to interest pupils in their class-room studies, 
Send for descriptive circulars, etc, 
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++++e F1ome=Reading Books, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


U, S. Commissioner of Education. 


plan the best available literature in the various fields of humay 
learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of all grades 





NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography and 
Travel; PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, including Eth- 
ics and [lorals; LITERATURE and ART. & 





THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. By JAMES NEWTON BaSKETT. 665c. net. 
THE PLANT WORLD. By FRANK VINCENT. 6uc. net. 

THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. Kdited by ELva B. Kirk. 

IN BROOK AND BAYOU. By CLARA KERN BAYLIss. 60c. 
CURLOUS HOMES AND THEIRTENANTS. By Jas. CARTER BEARD, fic 


(Others in preparation.) 


D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 





243 WABASH AVENUE. 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
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EVANGELINE-: A PRETTY 
Shih ohortisow"! SURPRISE.e¢ 


Our beautifully illustrated ana 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’? has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations. § 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- ¥ 
viously published at less than $1.50 ; 




















This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 3! half page 
Engravings. ; 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, | 


Second and Vine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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A MODERN TANTALUS—"“THE MUMPS 


Used by permission of FRED GRAF, Engraver, St. Louis 


Tantalus was a hero of ancient Greek myth and legend. After having incurred the displeasure of the gods, he was banished to the 
lower world, where he stood up to his neck in water which flowed from him when he tried to drink it: and over his head hung fruits which 
the wind wafted away whenever he tried to grasp them. “From this myth is derived our word tantalize 
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All our schools from the elementary to the 
professional are fitting for life and this end 
should constantly be kept in view. All teaching 
that leads the children to act in a manner that 
will increase their own happiness and bring joy 
and sunshine to others will result in great good 
both in the family and national life. 


It is of the greatest importance that all sub- 
jects be presented to the child in such a manner 
as to be interesting. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that in order to be interesting 
everything must be made easy. All growth and 
development of mind as well as muscle is made 
by active service. Awaken a deep interest in 
every subject but do not carry the child up the 
hill of knowledge—let him climb. Telling a 
child instead of setting his mind to work always 
benumbs the mind. 


Already some of the educational “fads” of a 


few years ago are becoming fades. 

The retiring president of the Detroit Board of 
Education, in his annual report, makes the 
novel suggestion that courses be established for 
parents as well as for children, in the public 
schools. His idea is to give some of the ad- 


vantages of schooling to grown people who 
have come to America from foreign countries 
where they have not had the advantage of free 
tuition. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., SEPTEMBER 9, 1897. 


PURE THOUGHTS. 





It is of the utmost importance in the educa- 
tion of children that we give to their minds a 
moral and religious inclination which will tend 
to insure good citizenship. Young people will 
think. We cannot suppress the liberty of 
thought, but we can in early life educate and 
direct their modes of thinking. The faculty of 
thinking correctly is very important for the 
young, as it forms a habit which will be of great 
service in after life. How important then that 
the mind should dwell only upon thoughts that 
are based upon truth and real life. What a 
responsibility rests upon the teacher to provide 
pure wholesome and interesting reading matter 
for all the children that their thoughts may be 
elevated and their lives made purer and bright- 
er. 

President Jesse in a late bulletin issued from 
the Missouri State University, says: “The idea 
is sweeping over the United States that the end 
of education by the State is good citizenship; 
and that good citizenship means the thorough 
training of not only the intellectual, but also the 
moral, social, aesthetic and industrial powers 
of the young. Every intelligent teacher should 
read ‘The Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Rural Schools’ which was read before the 
National Educational Association at Milwaukee 
on July 6, 1897. Its publication amd endorse- 
ment by the National Educational Association 
will probably mark an epoch in the history of 
school work in our country. It would seem 
that in the near future industrial training is to 
become a part of our District School system. 
Heaven hasten the day! The State University is 
well prepared to give students thorough instruc- 








tion at the same time in all of the following 
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branches—Pedagogy, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, and Horticulture. Our shops 
have cost over $50;000. We have the best 
equipment for teaching Horticulture to be 
found anywhere in the Mississippi Valley ex- 
cept at Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis. Progressive 
teachers should anticipate the coming move- 
ment in favor of industrial studies in the District 
Schools and prepare themselves therefor.” 


RACE PROBLEM. 

The question of educating the negro seems to 
be just as perplexing and as difficult of satis- 
factory solution in the North and West as it is 
in the South. We believe in giving the negro 
in every way an equal chance with the white 
children to obtain an education; and we further 
believe that he does not have an equal chance 
unless he goes to separate schools and is taught 
by teachers of his own race. 

The white teacher in the negro school never 
can come even aproximately near to the ideal 
relation, that should exist between teacher and 
pupil. That relation requires love, affection, 
sympathy and a common interest which can 
never be attained with a white teacher and a 
negro class. 

A large majority of the negroes understand 
this and desire separate schools, but in almost 
every city and town in Illinois there are always 
some colored families that object, and at every 
opening of school in the fall they make an at- 
tempt to enter the white schools. As the law 
now stands it is almost impossible in this state 
to compel the negro to attend separate schools, 
and many subterfuges and evasions are resorted 
to by boards in order to keep him out of the 
white schools. Some of our so-called philan- 
thropists make a great boast of equality of races, 
equal rights for the negro ,etc., etc., but when it 
comes to sending his boy or girl to the same 
school to sit near to and recite with the negro 
his great love for the race somehow vanishes 
and he suddenly becomes a strong advocate of 
separate schools. 

We believe and hope that much of the silly 
sentimentalism that framed some of the laws of 
Illinois has passed away, and that the time is 
near at hand when every city in the state will 


accord the negro his equal rights by providing 
his children with separate schools taught by 
teachcrs ot his own race. 





The intelligent, educated brain never rests, 
It 1epairs and reproduces itself by continued 
change and advancements. [very new session 
of school should find the progressive teacher 
stronger and better able each new day to pre- 
pare for the next step ‘n advance. 

Language is the godmother of knowledge, 
Language is to the mind precisely what the 
Sir William Hamilton. 





arch is to the tunnel. 


Lack of neatness, disregard of dress, has stood 
in the way of many a teacher’s highest suc- 
cess.—Pres. Slocum. 


Haphazard teaching never reaches any great 
degree of excellence, no matter how spirited it 
may be at times.—Supt. Greenwood. 


With nothing do the teachers of the country 
stand in need of closer familiarity than with ed- 
ucational principles.—Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 


But the most important portion of a boy’s 
life is perhaps his outdoor training, since to live 
outdoors is to be forever in some respects a 
boy.—T. W. Higginson. 


We are, in short, as compared with our an- 
cestors, what a tamed dog is as compared with 
a wild dog; for civilization is to man what train- 
ing is to animals.—William Ferrero. 


There is danger of forgetting that home is the 
natural school for rich or poor; and for the old- 
est child to be tending the very dirtiest possible 
baby may be a more really elevating pursuit 
than to be enjoying clean playthings or moral 
story books in the cleanest possible room.—T. 
W. Higginson. 


Every teacher should be a student of 
principles, which is only another name for 
psychology.—H. N. Mertz. 
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THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 





BY EDWIN N. ANDREWS. 





Blest be the man (or woman) who invented 
this Institution! Who can estimate its aggre- 
gate value to our great corps of teachers and 
indirectly to the pupils of our land! As on the 
railway, the train dispatcher holds the most re- 
sponsible position, so the institute conductor 
seems to hold the key to the situation, and 1s 
able to start out the teachers on their new terms 
of service, guarding them against errors, or sins 
of omission or commission enroute. 

The live institute conductor is more than a 
teacher. He is, to change the figure, the power 
house from whom will radiate electric lives to 
every district in the county. His personality 
will be conveyed through each teacher to her 
rural flock. And indeed it is the electric spark, 
the Promethean fire that the individual teacher 
needs far more than a mere prosy, mechanical 
drill in mathematics or history or the theory 
of pedagogy. Lectures might be heard till 
doomsday, on the mere science of teaching by 
those ever so learned, and yet the attentive and 
obedient teacher might continue to have a 
prosy, listless, humdrum school. 


The truth is, there must be poetry in the in- 
stitute; there must be the ideal, the fanciful, the 
humorous. Hence, the reading and analysis 
of poetry of a high order is a good exercise. The 
play of the emotions should be allowed and il- 
lustrated by familiar outlines in psychology. The 
pleasant song should be indulged in, the social 
element cultivated. 

The moral should by no means be neglected, 
but emphasized over and above the merely intel- 
lectual. For the teacher shall by all means, 
possess and exercise a good moral character and 
make herself felt in this department. 

These thoughts have been suggested by at- 
tending an institute now in session in a town in 
Wisconsin where Prof. Hewitt of the Oshkosh 


Normal has charge. He is the most versatile 
and successful conductor the writer has met. 
While in his home work he makes a specialty 
of mathematics, one would not suspect it while 
at the Institute, for there he can quote poetry 
by the yard (or foot) lead in the singing, march 
with the boys and girls, tell stories, give talks 
on how to avoid awkwardness of manner or 
motion, and withal, eloquently appeal to the 
moral and religious sensibilities. Such a man is 
the making of an institute. He is not a routine 
man. Everything is spiced, and the common 
sentiment of all present is, “we have had a good 
time, we have been enthused for our winter's 
work; we have higher ideas and ideals of the 
teachers’ life and work; we will go forth to the 
sowing with new zeal and new hopes and expec- 
tations.” 

This is not written to extol any one man, for 
“there are others,” but to touch on the position, 
prerogative and opportunity of the institute 
leader, and the great value of the institute itself. 

Peshtigo, Wis., Sept. 4, 1897. 


SELFISHNESS, OR PERSONAL GAIN. 
BY W. H. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Of all the impediments that stand in the way 
of genious progress and enlightenment. none 
oftener appears than that of selfishness, or per- 
sonal gain. It behooves us all therefore to an- 
alyze the motives which bias our minds with a 
view of discovering the tendency of their ap- 
peals. 

Often, in discussions the purpose of which is, 
and should always be, to disclose the truth, men 
in high standing will resort to tricks to suppress 
the truth because the prevailing trend of the 
same is not in accord with their personal views 
and interests. Thus violating the solemn obli- 
gation which true men owe to the truth. Any 
man can afford to bow to the truth and in 
so doing he dignifies himself. All men should 
respect the truth because the truth only makes 
them free. Men of thought and integrity of 
character become alarmed for the future welfare 
of society when they discover this want of sin- 
cerity. 
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branches—Pedagogy, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, and Horticulture. Our shops 
have cost over $50;000. We have the best 
equipment for teaching Horticulture to be 
found anywhere in the Mississippi Valley ex- 
cept at Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis. Progressive 
teachers should anticipate the coming move- 
ment in favor of industrial studies in the District 
Schools and prepare themselves therefor.” 


RACE PROBLEM 


The question of educating the negro seems to 
be just as perplexing and as difficult of satis- 
factory solution in the North and West as it is 
in the South. We believe in giving the negro 
in every way an equal chance with the white 
children to obtain an education; and we further 
believe that he does not have an equal chance 
unless he goes to separate schools and is taught 
by teachers of his own race. 

The white teacher in the negro school never 
can come even aproximately near to the ideal 
relation, that should exist between teacher and 
pupil. That relation requires love, affection, 
sympathy and a common interest which can 
never be attained with a white teacher and a 
negro class. 

A large majority of the negroes understand 
this and desire separate schools, but in almost 
every city and town in [Illinois there are always 
some colored families that object, and at every 
opening of school in the fall they make an at- 
tempt to enter the white schools. As the law 
now stands it is almost impossible in this state 
to compel the negro to attend separate schools, 
and many subterfuges and evasions are resorted 
to by boards in order to keep him out of the 
white schools. Some of our so-called philan- 
thropists make a great boast of equality of races, 
equal rights for the negro ,etc., etc., but when it 
comes to sending his boy or girl to the same 
school to sit near to and recite with the negro 
his great love for the race somehow vanishes 
and he suddenly becomes a strong advocate of 
separate schools. 

We believe and hope that much of the silly 
sentimentalism that framed some of the laws of 
Illinois has passed away, and that the time is 
near at hand when every city in the state will 





accord the negro his equal rights by providing 
his children with separate schools taught by 
teachcrs of his own race, 

The intelligent, educated brain never rests, 
It 1epairs and reproduces itself by continued 
change and advancements. I:very new session 
of school should find the progressive teacher 
stronger and better able each new day to pre- 


pare for the next step ‘in advance. 


Language is the godmother of knowledge, 
Language is to the mind precisely what the 
arch is to the tunnel.—Sir William Hamilton, 


Lack of neatness, disregard of dress, has stood 
in the way of many a teacher’s highest suc- 
cess.—Pres. Slocum. 

Haphazard teaching never reaches any great 
degree of excellence, no matter bow spirited it 


may be at times.—Supt. Greenwood. 


With nothing do the teachers of the country 
stand in need of closer familiarity than with ed- 
ucational principles.—Dr. b. A. Hinsdale. 


But the most important portion of a boy’s 
life is perhaps his outdoor training, since to live 
outdoors is to be forever in some respects a 
boy.—T. W. Higginson. 

We are, in short, as compared with our an- 
cestors, what a tamed dog is as compared with 
a wild dog; for civilization is to man what train- 
ing is to animals.—William Ferrero. 

There is danger of forgetting that home is the 
natural school for rich or poor; and for the old- 
est child to be tending the very dirtiest possible 
baby may be a more really elevating pursuit 
than to be enjoying clean playthings or moral 
story books in the cleanest possible room.—T. 
W. Higginson. 

Every teacher should be a student of 
principles, which is only another name for 
psychology.—H. N. Mertz. 
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The only question which should solicit our 
undivided and serious attention is, what is the 
truth in this case, and not, what benefit will 
come to me? 


Every man must learn to look upon the 
things of others as well as those ofhimself. How 
insidious is this foe to the purity of human char- 
acter and human life! Teachers above all other 
agencies should emphasize this love for truth. 
There are two ways or motives by which the 
mind approaches a subject, viz.: (1) How much 
truth is involved in the subject and (2), how far 
does it sustain my theories and prejudices. The 
second of these is a very impure motive and 
produces impure life and impure character. Con- 
ventions, institutions, and other public gather- 
ings in which temptations appear to the selfish 
mind are the occasions in which such minds are 
made manifest. It is an indication of nobility 
of character under such circumscances for any 
one to acknowledge the truth regardless of the 
source from which it comes. These self- con- 
stituted censors of human wisdom should re- 
member that they too are finite of all truth and 
wisdom. Sometimes, out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings comes forth that which 
is worthy of divine praise. How corrupting is 
the habit of perverting truths and facts, and how 
it weakens one’s genuine self. Language, art, 
etc., are only means towards an end, and that 
end is character. Character is power but pure 
character sustains truth, and operates accord- 
ing to the principles of love to God and man. 
Correct language and form are essentials in all 
systems of training but there is something far 
more valuable than these, and that is integrity 
and amiability of character. 

It is said of Stonewall Jackson that he always 
uttered a prayer for the genuine success and 
welfare of the students who came into his pres- 
ence from time to time. If we would all culti- 
vate this spirit, how helpful we would be. In- 
stead of trying to know more than some one 
else we would try to do more with what we have 
for the benefit of others. Let us remember that 
he who would be the greatest among us must be 
the servant of all. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 7, 1897. 


Read the Bible offer on page 3. 


~ woes: 


COLLEGE EDUCATION IN ITS RELA. 
TION TO SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, 





L. A. JOHNSON. 





That a college education is a valuable, if not 
indispensable, preparation for success in one of 
the learned professions is generally admitted. It 
is perhaps, a surer guarantee of success in these 
than is commonly supposed. A careful analysis 
of the “Cyclopedia of American Biography,” 
which, according to President Thwing, “‘is the 
least incomplete of all collections of the lives 
of the most conspicuous Americans,” reveals 
some startling facts, when we consider them in 
connection with the fact that the whole number 
of college graduates from the founding of Har- 
vard College to the present time is less than 
three-tenths of one per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. Remember that in any 
chances of success of the college graduate as 
compared with the whole number of men in it 
is small (for instance, only 5 per cent of all our 
physicians are college graduates), and reflect on 
the figures below. Of all the statesmen whose 
career has been sufficently conspicuous to give 
them a place in this great work, 33 per cent were 
college graduates, of authors, 37 per cent; of 
physicians, 46 per cent; of lawyers, 50 per 
cent; of ministers, 58 per cent; of educat- 
ors, 61 per cent, and of scientists, 63 per cent. 
This analysis also shows that, in general, the 
chances of success of the college graduate as 
compared with those of the non-college man 
are as 250 to 1. In the light of these facts the 
total indifference of many of our youth, and of 
their parents, to the conditions under which they 
must live and work is pathetic in the extreme. 
The close observer sees many tragedies in which 
young lives perish in their struggle for success 
without suspecting that the cause of their hard 
fate is to be found in their lack of the culture a 
good college is able to give. 


In business pursuits it is generally supposed 
that there is no need for college culture. What 
have the classics, sciences, philosophy, and 
higher mathematics to do with business affairs? 
Seemingly, nothing. But the seeming lack of 
connection is not real. It is based on super- 
ficial observation. Less than .2 of one per cent 
of the men who have engaged in business in 
this country have been college bred. Yet, 17 
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per cent of all the men who have gained pre- 
eminence in business are college bred. Presi- 
dent Thwing says that in hundreds of factories, 
shops and stores it is proved to be an absolute 
truth that the college man entering business, 
other things being equal, soon surpasses his 
non-college competitor. Among those who 
have looked into the matter none will be dis- 
posed to say that the following concrete as- 
sumption of President Thwing puts this in a 
form too strong: “Two boys are each of the 
age of eighteen; their abilities are equal, their 
training has been identical, both propose to be- 
come merchants or manufacturers. On leaving 
the high school John enters business; on leav- 
ing the high school, Edgar enters college. Four 
years pass; John has become the master of 
many details and of the chief principles of his 
work. In these same four years Edgar has se- 
cured his college education. Each has become 
of the age of twenty-two. The day following 
commencement, Edgar puts on his overalls and 
begins where John began four years before. In 
six months Edgar will have come to know the 
business as well as John had learned it in the 
first year; in the first year Edgar will have 
come to know the business as well as John had 
learned it in the first two and a half years; in 
his first four years Edgar will have caught up in 
knowledge and efficiency with John, knowledge 
and efficiency which John secured in his eight 
years and from this time Edgar will go ahead of 
John with a swiftness increasing with each suc- 
ceeding year.” 


In every line of business the college graduate 
is found succeeding beyond expectation. In 
the city of New York 18 college graduates are 
bankers, 15 railroad managers, 10 manufactur- 
ers, 10 merchants, 7 presidents of chief insur- 
ance companies and 5 conspicuous publishers. 
The advantage which a man of business receives 
from a thorough college training is thus ad- 
mirably put by the manager of a great insurance 
company: “The training of a college course 
becomes more and more important as the years 
roll on and business is conducted on a larger 
scale and with a broader field than formerly, 
and as judgment forms a larger and luck a 
smaller factor than in the earlier years of the 


country’s history. A boy can learn to measure 


tape or retail groceries without a college educa- 





tion, but for the management of men and the 
control of large enterprises the more complete 
and thorough his training the more likely he 
is to be successful.” This advantage is further 
explained by an eminent writer on educational 
matters: “Consolidation and combination rep- 
resent the modern commercial method. If in- 
dividualism is becoming more important in civil 
and domestic relations, it is becoming less im- 
portant in mercantile. Therefore, the demand 
for knowledge which shall be both exact and 
comprehensive, for wisdom which shall be of 
details and yet no petty, but large, for force 
which shall be aggressive without rashness, is 
becoming more and more imperative. And 
where can one look for knowledge and wisdom 
and force with a surer hope of finding these no- 
ble qualities in their noblest development else- 
where than in the worthy American college?” 
— The Observer. 





A PLEA FOR GOOD ENGLISH. 
Rev. J. D Gor. Pu. D 





It is amazingly strange how few there be who 
strive after the beauties of our native speech. 
The tongue is allowed to run riot in the mouth, 
or the pen on the paper, with no special regard 
to neatness of address or diction. 

And yet the how of speaking is equally as im- 
portant as the what. John Bright made for him- 
self a permanent place in English states- 
manship, not so much by what he said 
as how he said it. He had the power 
like Mr. Gladstone, of making the dryest 
details interesting, and hallowed with his 
healthy English tongue the most ordinary 
affairs of life. In all Mr. Bright’s speeches and 
contributions to contemporary literature there 
is no conscious attempt at fine composition. 
As you strive to be ornate you lose power. In- 
deed fine writing or speaking is the result of 
clear thinking. As the life principle in the ker- 
nel forms for itself a shell, so a clear thought will 
not long lack the proper words to enclose it. 
The trouble is we think too much at random 
and our diction is consequently as misty as our 
thought. It might be well to note here a few 
simple rules for attractive speech or good writ- 
ing. 

: A vocabulary. There is nothing to me so 
interesting as to note variety, adaptation and 
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siniplicity in the words of a speaker or writer, It 
is bad form to use an uncommon word, We 
ought, therefore, to acquaint ourselves with the 
entire vou abulary of every day refined spece hi 
This, with the needed patience, is quite possible 
The casiest and most rapid way by which one 
may accomplish this is be nersistently reading 
the best current. literature he style of the 
author ought to be ours, together with his vo 
cabulary, by the time we are done with a book 
A wide range of good, terse litthe words easily 
at command is a never-ending source of pleas 
ure and power, 


2. Synonyme and Antonym Phe shades of 
likeness and differentiation among words ought 
to be carefully noted, Gladstone is a master in 
the use of synonym, It is frequently a source of 
power to reimforee a thought in words which are 
different in form but identical in meaning. Glad 
stone has such a remarkable store of words that 
he has been known to heap a dozen epithets on 
the head of an antagonist, cach word meaning 
the same thing and vet varying widely in form 
and sound, A good supply of words of op 
posite meaning is also a requisite to effective 


composition, It is sometimes necessary to state 


truth antithetically in order to the best results 

3. Adaptation. A speech or article in which 
the words fit into their places like bricks in a 
wall or thing on a hearth is to mx means of 
real and abiding enjoyment. Tt always reminds 
me of dove-tailing in cabinet work. Such 
speeches were rare at the late meeting of the 
General Assembly. Words were, for the most 
part, poured forth in metaileuse or gatling gun 
fashion without regard to precision or definite 
fitness. A cyclone of words is not a speech anv 
more than a bucket full of mixed paints is a pic 
ture. Would that the Assembly could have 
learned from the pithy speechlets of Dr. Darby. 
Think of the 
disjointed manner in which the word “brother” 


He is an artist in the use of words 


was used. T noted over a dozen speakers who 
persistently addressed the chairman as “broth 
er moderator,” thus implying that they too were 
moderators. We can only meet a specific per- 
son on generic grounds and the generic term in 
this case was “mister.” 

4. Universality. We must not show provincial- 
ism while endeavoring to write or speak good 
English. For instance a leading speaker at the 


late Assembly was heard to use the term “dar- 
sent” quite frequently. While this may be ae- 
cepted as a possible word in a certain locality, 
it would hardly sound right in the mouth of one 
who is an acknowledged [english scholar. Only 
those words are accepted as good [English which 
pass current among the educated classes all over 
the English speaking world. Another brother 
was heard to say he acknowledged the “cawn,” 
with the seeming intent of trying to inject an- 
other provincialism into the english language, 
These words were used by educated men, one 
of them, indeed, being a master of arts 

5. The use of the verb, during the late As- 
sembly, laid instead of lay and lay instead of lie 
were frequently used. Set and sit were but sel- 
dom used correctly. “Tle don’t” instead of “he 
doesn't” was a prevailing error 

But the last Assembly was remarkable insome 
regards. “I want to say,” and “along this line,” 
were well nigh ruled out. The grade of good 
English was higher than in’ any Presbytery, 
Synod or Assembly T have ever attended. May 
the good work go on. The best is cheaper than 
the worst. Let us strive earnestly for the best. 

The Observer. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The superintendent of schools should set the 
standard of intellectual ardor for his teachers; 
he should be a distinct and vital influence for 
higher ideals, for unflagging zeal in the pursuits 
of those ideals; this enthusiasm should be of 
that carrying quality which communicates itself. 
He should be a man of liberal education; if not 
a scholar (in the scholar’s use of the term), he 
should be at least a diligent student; and the 
scholarship will come when time places upon his 
head what scriptures declare is a crown of 
glory. He should know and love books; and 
yet know that one real teacher is worth much 
more than tons of text books. He should know 
the trend and the drift of what is called theory 
of modern education or pedagogics. He should 
know and work out for himself the first princi- 
ples of education. He should be an original 
investigator of principles and methods. He 
should learn what Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Herbert Spencer, and Sir James Sully can teach 
him—and then be his own man and nobobdy’s 
copyist. He ought to know enough to know 
that, stripped of its technical vocabulary and 
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somewhat pompous phrasing, “scientific” educa- 
tion is simply a return to the simplicity of teach- 
ing; a return to the etymological meaning of the 
word “education.” He should work out for 
himself the difference between the old scholastic 
theory that education is a memorizing, a pour- 
ing in of facts, statistics, tables, and the modern 
and yet very old theory that education is both 
a drawing out and a feeding in, a developmem 
He should have experimental as well as theoret- 
ical knowledge of psychology. Although not a 
specialist, he should possess sufficient intelli- 
gence to detect poor work or to appreciate good 
work on any subject. But above all else, his in- 
tellectual personality should be of that quality 
to inspire-the great body of teachers to finer 
work, and to more exacting ideals —Bingham- 
ton Republican. 


LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 
BY S. E. GUTTERRIDGE. 

The teacher of Pennmanship, especially the 
Public School teacher, must conform to his sur- 
roundings. The desks may not be the proper 
height and may be placed too close together or 
too far apart. He can remedy this only by 
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Have the pupils use a swinging, gliding mo- 
tion as much as possible. Do not have them use 
all finger movement, and do not go to the other 
extreme and let movement run away with them. 
Try to strike the “happy medium” for form, as 
well as movement, must be kept in mind at all 
times. Do not give too much at a time, but 
arrange your work so that each day’s work will 
be a repetition, with a slight addition, of the 
day previous. 

If your desk will permit, have your pupils as- 
sume a perfectly front position, but if not, get 
the best position possible for good health. The 
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These cuts should have been numbered from left to right. 


making his instruction such that the greatest 
possible number of difficulties will be obviated. 

Space will not permit me to give a course for 
each grade, but I will endeavor to give a series 
of lessons that will enable the pupil to make 
very rapid progress; the teacher can arrange a 
course from this that best suits his grade. 

In penmanship, as in every other branch of 
study, we get the best results by working from 
the simple to the complex, and by making our 
work systematic and harmonious. In all your 
work, remember that it is not quantity but 
quality that counts at the end of the year. 


position is not so important, only from a hy- 
gienic point of view. If the desks will permit a 
front position, have the pupil place the paper 
sc that the lower edge of the paper 
will be parallel with the front edge 
of the desk. If the front position cannot 
be assumed, place the paper so that the angle 
with reference to the arm will be the same as in 
the former position. The pen can be held the 
same as in slant writing or may be placed be- 
tween the first and second fingers. 

Begin with exercises, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. After 
working on those until the pupil has a fair idea 
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cf movement take up No. 4 \fter No. 4 
has been worked out fairly well, take up Nos. 5, 
6, 7,8, 9 and 10. Take up each exercise and 
work it out carefully before proceeding with the 
next. You can arrange new exercises from what 
I have given, but do not include any letter that 
has not been worked out nicely alone. 
St. Louis, Sept. 7, 1897. 


PHILOLOGICAL ROUND-UP. 


The “cherry” carries in its name the fact that 
it was first known in Cerasus, a town on the 
Black sea. 

“Peach” is a Persian fruit, and philologists 
think they would know it from the name if in no 
other way. “Nectoreen” is a Persian word mean- 
ing “the best” kind of peach. 

The “chestnut” came from “Castanea,” in 
Thessaly, hence its name. 

“Spinage’ ‘is named from “spines” on the 
seed. 

“Cocoa” nut is named as a “bugbear’’—coco 
—from the three holes that make it look like a 
masked face, a bugbear. 

“Lemon” is probably named from Lima. 

“Ginger” is supposed to have been named 
from the Spanish of Zanzibar. 

“Candy” is named from Candia. 

“Caraways” are from Caria. 

The turkey was carelessly named by those 
who thought it was an Eastern fowl. It is 
American. 

“Roan,” which now means the color of a 
horse, was a breed of horses imported to Eng- 
land from Rouen. 

The “tarantula” is named from Taranto, Italy. 

“Sardines” are caught off the coast of Sar- 
dinia. 

The “magnet” was first found as a loadstone 
in Magnesia, of Lydia. 

“Manganese” comes from Megnesia. 

“Copper” is from Cyprus, whose name in 
Senskrit is almost like copper. 

“Chalcedony” is a stone from Chalcedon. 

“Alabaster” is from Alabastrum. 

“Topaz” is from Topazos, in the Red sea. 

“Agates” were first found in the bed of the 
“Achates,” a Sicilian river. 


“Seidlitz” powders were first made at Seidlitz 
in Bohemia. 

“Seltzer” is from Nider Selters. 

“Parian” marble is from the isle of Paros. 

“Syenite” is from the “Syene” in Egypt. 

“Calico” was named from Calicut. 

“Worsteds” get their name from Worstead, 
an English village near Norwich. 

“Bonnets” are named from an Irish village by 
that name where they were first made. 

The “sedan” chair is from Sedan, France. 

The “landau” is probably named from Mar- 
shal Landau, as our “brougham’”’ is named 
from Lord Brougham. 

The “bayonet” was first used in storming 
Bayonese. 

The “shillelah” was originally cut in the 
woods of Shillelah, Treland. 

The “sandwich” was a device of the Earl of 
Sandwich by means of which he could remain 
at the gaming table for twenty-four consecutive 
hours without retiring for a regular meal. 

Dr. Guillotin introduced the “guillotine.” 

The “bowie knife” was a weapon of Colonel 
Bowie of the Western plains. 

Judge Lynch is responsible for “lynching.” 

Derrick was a hangman of Queen Elizabeth's 
day, and he used ropes at the gallows in a way 
that perpetuated his name in our “derrick.” 

Our Macadam first “macadamized” roads. 

“Pamphlets” are from Pamphilia. 

The first “guinea” was coined from gold from 
the coast of Guinea. 

Our “steelyards” are not steel yards, but were 
first made in the Steelyard, England. 

“Lumber” comes in a strange way from the 
pownbroker, from an old French word meaning 
usury; hence pawning, a pawn shop, a place 
“lumbered” with pawned goods, a lumberroom; 
hence the furniture of any room; hence that 
from which the furniture is made. 

“Tariff” comes from Tarifa, a Moorish town 
from which plundering vessels went forth seek- 
ing what could be captured to enrich their peo- 
ple. 

The first “canter” was a Canterbury gallop. 

We “meander” like the river Meander.—Mr. 
Winship in the Journal of Education. 
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litz OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. in medicine, taking thedegree M. D.in 183°. Ap- 

pointed professor of anatomy and physiology in 

Birth—Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 29, Dertmouth College in 1838 and in 1847 was 

1809. transferred to the same chair at Harvard, which 

2. Parents—Father, Rev. Abiel Holmes a position he held until 1882. On the estab- 

lishment of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857 he 

ad, ; .  beeame one of the first contributors and con- 

] tinued to write for it almost all his life—many of 

by P oe his most popular works being first published in 
- this magazine. 

5. His Writings—Probably the first to at- 
ar- ae tract attention and the best known to the school 
ed children is the poem, Old Ironsides, written 

in 1828 while he was in college. -Astraea and 
ng other poems appeared in 1850. Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table in 1857, Professor at the 
- Breakfast Table in 1859, Elsie Venner in 1861, 
Soundings from the Atlantic, 1864, The Guar- 
a 4 dian Angel 1868, The Poet at the Breakfast 
a ewe Table, 1871, The Iron Gate and other poems, 
ad Cx 1880, Our Hundred Days in Europe, 1887, Over 
the Teacups, 1890. 
6. Character—J. G. Whittier writing of Dr. 
Holmes, says: “Poet, essayist, novelist, humor- 
el ist, scientist, ripe scholar and wise philosopher, 
if Dr. Holmes does not at the present time hold 
in popular estimation the first place in Ameri- 
Y's can literature, his rare versatility is the cause. * 
Ay * His varied qualities would suffice for the 
OLIVER WEEDELI, HOLMES. mental furnishing of a half dozen literary spec- 
Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. ialists. To those who have enjoyed his intimate 
man of culture and deep reli- 
i gious convictions. Mother, 
Sarah Wendell, the daughter 
re of an eminent lawyer, a de- 
scendent of the early dutch 
1€ families. 
8 3. Education — Holmes 
' was educated first in private 
Ms school, then in Phillips Acad- 
at emy after which he entered 
Harvard College and gradu- 
n ated in 1829 along with W. 
c= H. Channing, James Freeman 
2 Clarke, Samuel F. Smith and 
many others almost equally 
as well known. 
. 4. Profession — First 
studied law, graduated Holmes’ Birthplace. ee ee. Used by permission of 
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acquaintance the man himself is more than the 
author. His genial nature, entire freedom from 
jealousy or envy, quick tenderness, large char- 
ity, hatred of sham, pretense and unreality, and 
reverent sense of the eternal and _ the 
permanent have secured for him something 
more and dearer than literary renown—the love 
of all who know him.” ; 

7. Death—On Sunday, Oct. 7, 1894; Our be- 
loved poet philosopher and truly sympathetic 
friend and teacher, passed from this earth to his 
“more stately mansions” above, but he will live 
on in the lives he has made richer, brighter and 
more joyous. 

Notes—Every scholar should make a careful 
study of some noted writer and his writings 
each month. In this connection take up every- 
thing contained in your readers, written by Dr. 
Holmes. “Old Ironsides,” the “Tower of Lib- 
erty,’ and “The Battle of Lexington,” are 
found in many readers. The Holmes Leaflets 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 
are excellent for supplementary reading and 
can be obtained so cheaply that any school can 
afford to get them. 


MEMORY GEMS. 





The use of the gems of both prose and poetry 
should be made a prominent part of the opening 
exercises in all the schools. The “nuggets of wis- 
dom,’ being woven into the daily life of the child, 
have an influence for good that cannot be meas- 
ured. 

The following quotations were recited in response 
to the name at roll call in the Warren County In- 
stitute: 

Courage in danger is half the battle.—Plantus. 
Intelligence and courtesy are not always combined. 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 

—Longfellow. 

If you wish to have a friend be one.—Emerson. 

Thoughts are but dreams until the effects are re- 
alized.—_Shakespeare. 

Honesty is the best policy. But he who acts on 
that principle is not an honest man.—Madame De 
Stael. 

“Results can only be obtained by seizing oppor- 
tunities.” 

“He who finds fault of others is often faulty him- 
self.” 

“Think for thyself; one good idea 

Eut known to be thine own 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown.” 
—Wilson. 


Current Events. 


EDITED BY D. M. HARRIS, D D. 


Palestine The movement looking to the reg. 
and the Jews. toration of ancient L’alestine to the 
Jews continues to grow and gather strength from 
year to year. The Jews are gradually gaining 
possession of their old fatherlanu and thousands of 
them from all the lands of the earth are pla ting 
prosperous agricultural colonies throughout the 
country. Rich Jewish merchants and bankers jp 
Europe are interested .n the scieme. European 
statesmen in high places have expressed them- 
selves in favor of the project. Last month a con- 
vention met at Balse, Switzerland, to consider 
Ways and means for accomplishing the undertak.- 
ing. Representative Jews trom all parts of the 
world participated in the meeting. Drs. Herzl and 
Max Nordeau were the leading spirits of the con 
vention. Dr. Herzl’s scheme for getting control of 
the country was outlined in our columns several 
months ago. He has devised a plan for organiz- 
ing a Jewish State and for harmonizing the differ 
ences of the Jews in customs and languages and 
consolidating the people into one harmonious na- 
tion. His plan is to buy Palestine from the Turk- 
ish Government. As the Sultan is in an impecuni- 
ous condition just now it is believed he would be 
glad to get a steady income from the rich Jews 
of the worid. If they would agree to pay him an 
annual tribute of, say, $500,000 or so, he would, 
Dr. Herzl thinks, grant the new State the right 
of self-government and in a few years complete 
independence. The New York s'ribune considers 
the question of sufficient interest to devote a lead 
ing editorial to its discussion. It says: 

“The commercial side of the case is most inter 
esting. Doubt has been expressea concerning the 
willingness or the ability of the Jews to become 
an agricultural people. It is said that they herd 
together in cities and devote themselves to trade. 
True; but that is because of compulsion. They 
have for centuries been torced, by written or un- 
written law, to live in ghettos. To this day they 
are in much of Europe practicauy prohibited from 
owning and tilling land. But it must be remem- 
bered that they were in old times chiefly an agri: 
cultural and pastoral people, and they now suc: 
ceed eminently well in those pursuits wherever 
they have the opportunity, as more than one ex 
ample in this country demonstrates. There is uo 
question that Palestine is capable of supporting a 
numerous population and of affording it great pros 
perity. The agricultural possibilities of the coun- 
try are immense, and its commercial advantages 
inestimable. One day, and soon, there will be a 
railroad from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf, and its western terminus will in all proba 
bility be in Palestine. The proposed State will 
therefore enjoy extended commercial interests a: 
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well as agricultural. Of course, it may never be 
formed. But the Jewish people throughout the 
world appear to be determined to establish it, and 
if it be established there will be little room to 
doubt its success.” 


Russo-French ‘The return of President Faure to 

Alliance. I'rance on Tuesday of last week was 
made the occasion of wildly delirious demonstra 
tions. The day was proclaimed a national holi- 
day and the French people gave themselves up to 
exultation and joy. Paris was decorated in the 
most lavish fashion and the people were frenzied 
with excitement. All public buildings were adorn- 
ed with Russian and French flags and banners ia 
countless profusion. The dispatches say that here 
and there could be seen the stars and stripes, but 
there were absolutely no flags of other nations dis- 
played. I'rench and Russian rosettes, medals ané 
portraits were sold in endless numbers. Immense 
multitudes of people thronged the streets and boule 
vards to welcome the returning President. Presi- 
dent Faure is now the idol of France. The seenes 
of delight and joy in Paris passed all description 
Cries of “Vive Valliance,” “Vive Faure.” “Vive la 
Russie’ and Vive la France” filled the air from 
myriads of throats. Paris laid bare its heart and 
threw itseif at the feet of the journeyman tanner 
whose triumph is hailed as the greatest event of 
the century. President t‘aure himself appears to 
share the opinion of the delirious multitudes. On 
landing at Dunkirk he delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 

“By loyalty, by wisdom and political instinet our 
democracy has restored France to her rightful 
place among nations, has reached the affections of 
another people, and has founded on the mutual 
aim of peace the intimate union cf two greet na- 
tions, which constitutes one of the greatest events 
of the end of the present century. I drink to the 
prosperity of Dunkirk and to the greatness of the 
fatherland.” 

But the calm and dispassionate view of the situ 
ation in Germany and Britain is in strange con- 
trast with the delirium of trance. There does uot 
appear to be any reason for believing that Russia 
has committed herself to the support of France as 
against Germany. The common opinion outside of 
France is that the Czar has no idea of aiding 
France to recover her lost provinces. Russia +9ould 
gain but little by allying herself against the great- 
est military power in Europe. It is wholly improb- 
able that Russia has given France the least as- 
surance of support against wermany. Six vears 
ago the writer was in Paris anu witnessed the 
first demonstrations growing out of the visit of a 
squadron of the French fleet to Russian waters. 
The demonstrations were quite as enthusiastic 
then as now. The Parisian papers were filled for 
weeks with eulogies of Russia and the praise of 
Prime Minister De Freycinet. Even granting that 


the alliance is genuine, the Tripie Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy should not be forgotten. 
It is not likely that Russia and »rance wou!d dare 
to attack such a powerful combination. The pub- 
lic recognition of the alliance has not changed the 
situation in the ‘east. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that Nicholas II. only a month ago 
pledged William Il. his friendship. But there are 
elements of disturbance in tue European situation 
which make the preservat.on of peace seem doubt- 
ful and uncertain. 


Situation The troubles on the Northwest- 

inIndia. ern frontier in India are keen- 
ly feit in England and _ public attention is 
alive to their importance. The tribesmen, Afridis 
and Orakzais, are among the most formidable in the 
mountains and their very names are a terror to ex- 
perienced warriors. The promptness with which the 
uprising has been met in spite of the difficulties in 
suppressing it at this season of the year shows how 
seriously the British and Indian authorities consider 
it. This season of the year is very unfavorable for 
the British in the mountain passes but strong re- 
enforcements have been hurried forward to meet 
the rebeis. The latest dispatches bring information 
that the prospects for an early restoration of order 
are very encouraging. At first it was reported that 
the tribesmen were united in their hostility to the 
British but later reports say that such is not the 
case. There appears to be no understanding among 
the turbulent tribes. The Orakzaiis and the Afridis 
are old enemies and it is now reported that when 
the Afridis learned of the activity of the Orakzais 
they at once quieted down. If these tribes should act 
in concert’ they might seriously disturb 
the peace of India but it seems that their 
mutual hatreds prevent any such co-operation. 
The British are -shrewd enough to stir 
up strife between hostile tribes for their own se- 
curity. The probability is that the uprising wil 
lead to the subjugation of the tribes and the annex- 
ation of their territory to British India. The tribes- 
men are concentrating in Kyhber pass, the key to 
India, but they appear loath to attack the British 
troops. The press correspondent says: 

“Tt is reported that the followers of Haddah Mullah 
in the Shabakar district are deserting him, and the 
Afridis are returning to Khyber Pass. The British 
troops are marching along the disturbed line, and 
several columns have been sent out in different 
directions.” 

Haddah Mullah is a fanatical Mohammedan leader 
among the Afridis who seems to ‘have great power 
among them. The London Times reports that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan is doing his best to prevent 
his subjects from joining them in the frontier dis- 
turbanees. The Ameer declares that his subjects 
have been allured by the Mullah, whose conduct he 
strongly condemns. 
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President The corporation of Brown Unt 

Andrews. versity have asked President” E. 
B. Andrews to Withdraw his resignation 
which he recently tendered because of the op 
position of the corporation to his views on the free 
coinage of silver. The action of 
unjustifiabte and was condemned the great ma 
jority of the American people regardless of potitical 
opinions. Public opinion almost universally con- 
demned the interference of the regents of the uni- 
versity with the political freedom of the President. 
Twenty-four members of the facuity of the institu- 


corporation was 


tion signed a petition addressed to the corporation 
in which they strongly protested against interfering 
with President Andrews, reminding them that free- 
dom and not money is the iife-blood of a great in 
stitution of learning. Ex-Secretary of State Richard 
Olney. though differing with President Andrews’ 
economic views, wrote a strong letter to the corpora- 
tion protesting against the injustice they were doing 
to their President and to the cause of education. 
Prominent men of all political parties freely denounc- 
ed the wrong. The corporation 


ias learned a whole- 
some lesson and it is to be hoped that other guardi 
ans of educational institutions have taken notice. 
Here in Missouri there has been a good dealof foolish 
taik about the political views of professors in the 
State university. All the fanatics are not in Kansas 
or new England. State institutions, especially, are 
subject to unwise meddling with the political rights 
of instructors. There is damger in liberty but there 
is greater danger in tyranny. Within the limits of 
reason college professors whether in State schools 
or Church schoois should be permiited to teach what 
they believe to be the truth. 


Progress There can be no doubt but that of all 

in Japan. the Oriental nations Japan alone is 
making substantial progress. Naturally the Japan- 
ese people are disposed to exaggerate their prosper- 
ity and to measure their progress by the wrong 
standard. Vanity is a national weakness in Japan, 
but there are many sober men who are not carried 
away by mere ciaptrap. The native press is shrewd 
and sagacious. Such papers as the Fiji Shimpo 
solemnly warn the people against inflated vanity. 
The Japan Mail sums up a recent article from the 
columns of this sober and judicious journal. It 
sees cause for encouragement, but reminds the 
Japanese that they are in the habit of comparing 
themselves with themselves instead of with West- 
ern nations. Measured by European or American 
standards Japan is still a poor State and far be- 
hind in the path of progress. The Fiji Shimpo 
thinks that Japan’s victory over China has elated 
the people too much. It goes on with the warning 
against vain conceit to considerable length in the 
following strain: 

“She conquered China, it is true, but the victory 
signified very little, for China was already totter- 
ing, and a slight push from Japan sufficed to over- 
throw her. Thirty-five years ago England and 





— 


France, with a handful of men, marched across 
China and seized the capital, and, in more recent 
times, Admiral Courbet, with a small squadron, ef. 
fectually paralyzed tine naval strength of the 
Chinese. Undoubtedly the China of 1894 was much 
better equipped than the China of 1861 or 1884, but 
the Chinese themselves had not changed; a victory 
over them cannot be taken as any indication of 
special prowess on the part of the conqueror, 
Since then Japan has elaborated a scheme of mili- 
tary and naval expansion, and many of her people 
are astonished at its dimensions. But what a pal- 
try affairs it will be, after all, in comparison with 
the armaments of Occidental powers! Some folks 
point with pride to the growth of Japan’s foreign 
trade. There has: certainly been a great develop- 
ment. From a total of 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 yen 
it has grown to nearly 300,000,000. On the other 
hand, is such a figure worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath with England’s  £738,000,000, 
France's 724,000,000f, Germany's 794,000,000 marks, 
Russia’s 1,228,000,000 roubles and America’s $1,- 
642,000,000? The fact is that Japan having so much 
leeway to make up, her porogress is remarkable 
in comparison with her former backwardness, but 
ali the while that she advances, Western countries 
are advancing aiso, and it will be time enough for 
her to feei some satisfaction when she gets fairly 
within sight of them. A similar criticism applies 
to the field of education. The number of public 
schools and private schools has incressed largely, 
but has the intellectual condition of the people 
been greatly raised? Do we not still see folks be- 
lieving in charms and amulets and worshiping at 
the shrines of imaginary deities, and do we not see 
that even men wearing foreign dress and profess- 
ing to be leaders of progress are tainted by the 
Same superstitions and traditions? This progress 
so much vaunted is in truth only relative; it looks 
large because the unit of measurement is small. 
There is, indeed, one solid fact, namely, that since 
the war foreign countries have begun to pay at- 
tention to Japan and to think it worth their while 
to place obstacles in the path of her national de- 
velopment, and the Japanese have the pleasure of 
feeling that their condition is described by the old 
aphorism ‘gashin shotan’ (sleeping among faggots 
and living in dread). Buc there are few indications 
that the situation is appreciated. Scholars and 
leaders of thought seem content to let things take 
their course, and to amuse themselves composing 
verses, making tea, coilecting objects of art and 
gazing at pictures. There must be a large access 
of earnestness and honest appreciation if real prog- 
ress is to be achieved.” 


The English The late tour of the Duke and Duch- 
andtheltrish. @SS Of York in Ireland has given rise 
to a greet deal of talk about establishing a roysl 
residence in that part of the United Kingdom. The 
unexpected outburst of enthusiasm over the young 
Duke’s visit has made the English people believe 
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that after all the Irish are not disloyal at heart. 
Radical Irish Nationalists have had hard work to 
explain the conduct of the people in Dublin and oth 
er Irish cities. Some pretend that the people were 
rejoicing because they have been paying more thu. 
their share of the cost of maintaining so much pony 
and ceremony in England, and that they were de 
lighted to have a chance to see something of the 
splendor their hard-earned pennies had created. 
That is nonsense. The’ Irish are not fools. 
They did not grow wild over what has wrung from 
them an undue share of taxes. The truth is that 
the Irish people are just like the rest of the world; 
they like to see celebrities. No doubt many of the 
people who looked on in admiration felt a sense of 
resentment when they called to mind the fact that 
they had paid for royalty without getting the bene- 
fits of it. The desire to have a royal residence in 
the island is natural. It is a costly establishment, 
aud it adds greatly to the material prosperity of 
the community where it is maintained, Mr. Harold 
Fredric, whose sympathies are always anti-English, 
writing from London to the Globe-Democrat touch- 
ing the proposed royal residence, says: 

“Ignorance of the Irish ways and their real 
grievances is so deeply ingrained not only in the 
dull brains of the English officials, but also in those 
of so many absentee Lrishmen, that even the tardy 
payment of this debt so long overdue would go 
further in bettering the relations between the two 
countries than any number of intricate if concilia- 
tory Parliamentary measures. Yet there are tons 
of prejudice to be overcome before even so simple 
a proposal can take practical effect, and the worst 
opposition is said to be due to a nervous apprehen- 
sion in the highest quarter. Meanwhile such pleas- 
ant places at Muckross House, in Killarney, Mitch- 
elstown Castle, in Cork, or Killeen Castle, in Meath, 
are being mentioned as fitting future homes for the 
Duke and Duchess of York. Even if these are not 
available they would have no difficulty in house- 
hunting, for there are plenty of estates in the mar 
ket.” 

No doubt the establishment of a royal residence 
in any part of Ireland would tend to lessen the 
friction between the two peoples. The Irish are 
kind hearted, and when kindly treated respond with 
more than ordinary demonstration., Just now re- 
ports come to the effect that a dire famine threat 
ens the entire island. In a poor country like Ire- 
land a crop failure always produces extraordinary 
suffering. It is probable that it will be necessary 
to extend the aid of charity to the whole Irish peo- 
ple before the winter is passed. The people of 
America will not be slow to respond to the call. 
Bloodshed in Just as the miners’ strike was about 

Pennsylvania. ended a most deplorable affair took 
place near the town of Lattimer, Pa. A collision 
between the strikers and deputy sheriffs under 
command of Sheriff Martin resulted in the death of 
twenty-two miners, and perhaps fifty or more se- 


riously wounded. The Lehigh and Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company had made advances to the men which 
were rejected, and the company undertook to pre- 
vent the strikers from marching through the min- 
eral district. Sheriff Martin in command of about 
seventy-five men set gut from Hazelton to head 
off the marching miners who numbered several hun- 
dred. In trying to induce the men to disband the 
Sheriff los: command of his temper and gave or 
der to fire. A volley was poured into the crowd 
of strikers and the result was death and carnage. 
It was a most inexcusable blunder on the part of 
Sheriff Martin. ‘The miners were carrying out 
their old tactics, which, to say the least of it, wus 
unwise, but the Sheriff had vo right to shoot the 
men down simply because they were annoying the 
miners at work. The affair has caused a profound 
agitation in mining regions. Great excitement pre- 
vails in Hazleton, and the country roundabout. It 
is feared that more bloodshed will result. The min- 
ers are enraged, and the popular sentiment is on 
their side. Indignation meetings have been he!d 
and demands have been made for the prosecuticn 
of Sheriff Martin. The men killed were mostly 
Hungarians, Poles and Italians, but the crime 
against humanity is none the less on that account. 
It is a great consolation that under the exasperat- 
ing circumstances the miners have behaved so 
calinly. If the outrage had been committed in some 
portions of the country, anarchy would have fol- 
lowed. The miners who have for weeks brooded 
over their wrongs deserve great credit for restrain- 
ing their wrath and appealing to the lawful authori- 
ties instead of trying to right their own wrongs. 
The death of so many men is inexpressibly sad. 
The condition of their loved ones is most pitiable. 
The blunder, or better, the crime of Sheriff Martin 
is one of those events which happen now and then 
in the administrafton of law and order. It cannot 
be undone, but the authors of it should suffer the 
consequences of their misconduct. 


South Amer- The South Americans are perpetual- 

ican Politics. ly engaged in revolutionary move- 
ments. Such a thing as orderly government, such 
as exists in Europe and in this country, are almost 
unknown in all Latin America. Just now civil 
wars are in progress in the Republics of Brazil 
and Uruguay, a ministerial deadlock exists in the 
Republic of Chili, affairs in the Republic of Ecua- 
dor are in a critical condition and bitter presiden- 
tial contests are going on in the Republics of Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela. In Brazil the government 
forces have been defeated by the rebel fanatics 
and demoralization has seized the army. The 
President of the Republic has promised large re-en- 
forcements, but it is not believed that another 
campaign against the fanatics can be undetaken 
until the hot season is over. In Uruguay civil war has 
been going on for more than: half a year. The 
rebels are making headway, and it is said the gov- 
ernment is almost ready to give up. Rebellions in 
South America are, as a rule, against the leaders. 
One popular leader takes up arms to oust another 
who has in some way managed to get himself 
elected President. Personal politics take the place 
of party politics. The result is constant commotion. 
The wars are nearly all the doings of ambitious 
leaders. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) notation; (b) area; (c) compound num- 
ber: (d) complex fraction. 

2. Write (a) in order descending, the abbreviations 
used in the table of square measure; (b) in order as- 
cending, the scale used in the measure of time. 

3. 3 yd. 2 ft. 8 in. is what fractional part of 5 
rods? 

4. From 1 subtract 4% + 1-3 + 1-7, divide the re- 
mainder by 5 1-6 — 4%, and find the 
tween 1 and the quotient obtained 

5. A produce broker remits to a consignor as the 
net proceeds of a sale of corn, $3,615.75, after de- 
ducting his commission of 5 ind $116.33 for 
freight and storage. Find the amount of the sale. 

6. If $450 at interest for 2 yr. 8 mo. 10 da. amount- 
ed to $504.561%4, what was the rate of interest per 
annum? 

7. Successive trade discounts of 25 
are equal to what single discount? 

8. A speculator bought 80 shares of Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburg Railroad stock at 16% and 
sold the same at 175, brokerage both for buy- 
ing and selling. How much was his gain by the 
transaction? 


difference be- 


’ 


and 16 2-3 % 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. At what time of the year are the sun’s rays 
most nearly vertical at (a) New York: (b) Buenos 
Ayres? 

2. What name is applied to the plain of each of 
the three great rivers of South America? What is 
the chief characteristic of each of these plains? 

3. Show how the drainage of Switzerland is con- 
ducive to manufacturing interests. 
chief exports of Switzerland. 

4. Mention three important cities on the Mississip- 
pi north of the confluence of the Ohio. 

5. Compare the St. Lawrence river with the Nile 
in respect to (a) climate; (b) uniformity of volume at 


different seasons; (c) character of mouth: (d) navi- 
gabiiity. 


Mention the 


6. In what country and on what water is each of 
the following cities: (a) Lisbon; (b) Pernambuco; (ce) 
Vera Cruz; (d) Toronto; (e) Halifax? 

7. (a) What river crosses New York from south to 
north; (b) what canal from west to east? 

8. What form of government has each of the fol- 
lowing countries: (a) Russia; (b) Germany; (¢) Ar- 
gentine? What official title is applied to the chief 
ruler of each of these countries? 

9. Mention three of the chief mineral products of 





(a) Russia; (b) the Appalachian mountain region of 
the United States. 

10. On what waters would a ship sail going direet- 
ly from the mouth of the Euphrates to the mouth of 
the Rhone? 





GRAMMAR. 


1. That man, I think, has a liberal education. 

2 who has been so trained in youth that his body 

is the 

8 ready servant of his will and does with ease and 

4 pleasure all the work, of which, as a mechanism 

it is capable. 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 

The first six questions refer to the above selection. 

1. Classify the following clauses: (a) Man has had 
(line 1); (b) I think (line 1); (c) who has been trained 
(line 2); (d) body is servant (lines 2 and 3). 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of has been trained (line 
2); three modifiers of work (line 4). 

8. (a) Between what words does of (iine 4) show 
relation? (b) What does and (line 3) connect? 

4. What part of speech is each of the following: 
(a) That (line 1); (b) so (line 2); (ec) that (line 2); (d) 
all (line 4). 

5. Give syntax of (a) servant (line 3); (b) work 
(line 4); (c) mechanism (line 4). 

6. Classify all the verbs (a) as transitive or intran- 
sitive; (b) all transitive verbs as to voice. 

7. Define (a) proper noun; (b) coilective noun, and 
give an example of each. 

8. Parse having written and give syntax of letter 
in the following sentence: The officer denied having 
written the letter. 

9. Give an example of the pronoun who used as 
object (a) of a transitive verb; (b) of a preposition. 

10. Give an example of (a) an infinitive; (b) a parti- 
ciple; (c) a clause, each used as subject of a finite 
verb. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Mention some considerations that should guide 
the teacher as to (a) rules; (b) seating of pupils. 

2. Discuss the advisability of placing the mathe- 
matical subjects among the first in the daily school 
program. 

3. Which should precede in the schoo! course, the 
teaching of history or the teaching of civil govern- 
ment? Why? 

4. In learning to spell, what advantage is there in 
spelling by phonic analysis? What danger is to be 
avoided? 

5. Give a device for teaching the points of the com- 
pass to young children. 

6. In the analysis of sentences, what is the special 
advantage in the use of (a) diagrams; (b) oral analy- 
sis? 
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7. Sensitive children sometimes become morbid 
from the study of the organs of the human body. 
What precautions may be taken to prevent this? 

8. How can the relation between fifteen degrees 
of longitude and one hour of time be shown? 

9. Why is a drill necessary in teaching operations 
in arithmetic? 

10. Give a device for teaching pupils in intermedi- 
ate grades how to measure the convergence of reced- 
ing lines or edges. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) To what class of joints does the joint at the 
shoulder belong? (b)Describe its structural adapta- 
tion to use. 

2. What is the function of (a) the portal vein; (b) 
the submaxiliary glands; (c) the synovial mem- 
brane? 

3. Mention three changes produced in the composi- 
tion of air by the process of respiration. 

4. What name is applied to that part of the serous 
membrane which envelopes (a) the heart; (b) the 
lungs; (c) the intestines? 

.5. In what class of blood vessels do the principal 
changes in the composition of the blood take place? 

6. How may artificial respiration be produced in 
a person almost drowned? 

7. (a) Locate the muscles which move the fingers; 
(b) by what means are these muscles attached to the 
finger bones? 

8. Describe the arrangement for receiving impres- 
sions of (a) the optie nerve; (b) the olfactory nerve. 

9. (a)) What causes the blood in the veins to flow 
onward; (b) what aids are provided to prevent it 
from flowing backward? 

10. What are the usual effects of the excessive use 
of alcoholic beverages upon (a) the liver; (b) the 
nervous system? 





ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC. 





1. (a) The art of expressing numbers by figures; 
(b) the superficial contents of a figure; (c) a number 
constructed according to a varying scale of denom- 
ination; (d) a fraction having a fraction or mixed 
number in the numerator or denominator or both. 

2: (a) Ba. mi.,. A.,. oa. rd., 9a. yad:,. sa: ft., sa: tn.: 
(b) 60 sec., 60 min., 24 hr., 7 da., 4 wk., 12 mo., 1 yr. 

8. 14-99. 

4. 45-49. 

5. $3,928.51. 

6. 414 %. 

7. %&. 

8. $50. 

9. 315, 560, 168. 

10. $16.50. 





GEOGRAPHY. 





1. (a) June 21; (b) December 21. 
2. The selvas in the basin of the Amazon are vast 





plains, possessing a rich soil, a humid climate, dense 
forests, abundant wiid animals and comparatively 
few inhabitants. The basin of the Orinoco and the 
La Plata consist of extensive plains or steppes, near- 
ly destitute of wood, but covered most of the year 
with a strong growth of weeds and grass. The 
lianos in the Orinoco basin are intensely hot in the 
dry season, and the parched soil gapes open im long 
fissures, in which lizards and serpents lie in a state 
of torpor. The grass in the pampas of the La Plata 
basin feeds prodigious herds of horses and cattle 
(Enc. Brit. i. 670). 

3. The descent is steep and the current strong, 
furnishing abundant power. Watches, music boxes, 
mill machinery, cheese, silk and cotton goods. 

4. St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis. 

5. (a)-The St. Lawrence has the four seasons, with 
great variation of temperature and frequent rains. 
On the Nile the thermometer seldom falls below 50° 
or rises above 100°, and rains are rare—at Thebes 
there is a storm only about once in four years. (b) 
The St. Lawrence is neariy uniform in volume. The 
rising of the Nile begins to be manifest in Egypt 
every year about June 21 and continues for three 
months, falling then for six months, till it reaches 
its lowest level about March 21. The variation is 
25 feet at Cairo, 36 at Thebes and 40 at the First 
Cataract. (c) The St. Lawrence flows into the noble 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; the Nile is lost in an enormous 
delta. (d) The St. Lawrence is navigable through- 
out its entire length by means of canal around rap- 
ids above Montreal; the Nile only from Cairo to the 
First Cataract and at high water. | 

6. (a) In Portugal, on the Tagus; (b) in Brazil, on 
the Atlantic coast; (c) in Mexico, on the Gulf of 
Campeachy; (d) in Ontario, on Lake Ontario; (e) in 
Nova Scotia, on Halifax harbor. 

7. (a) Genesee; (b) Erie. 

8. (a) Absolute monarchy, czar; (z) limited. mon- 
archy, kaiser or emperor; (c) republic, president. 

9. (a)) Iron, coal, kerosene oil, gold, salt; (b) coal, 
iron, kerosene, building stone. 

10. Persian gulf, Strait of Ormus, Gulf of Oman, 
Arabian sea, Guif of Aden, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
Red sea, Gulf of Suez, Suez canal, Mediterranean 
sea, Gulf of Lyons. 





GRAMMAR. 





1. (a) Objective; (b) principal; (c) adjective; (d) ad- 
verbial. 

2. (a) So, in youth; (b) all, the, of—capable. 

38. (a) Capable, which; (b) is and does. 

4. (a) Adjective; (b) adverb; (c) conjunction; (d) 
adjective. 

5. (a) Predicate nominative after is; (b) objective 
case, object of does; (c) objective case, object of 
preposition as. 

6. (a) Transitive, think, has had, has been trained, 
does; intransitive, is, is (b) has been trained, pas- 
sive; the others active. 
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7 (@) A name belonging to an individual, by 
which it is distinguished from others of the same 
class; Gem, Grant; (b) a name expressing a collection 
or aggregate of individuals by a singular form: 
army. 


S.A verb, from write, wrote, writing, written; ir 
regular, transitive, participle, perfect, object of de 
nied; objective case, object of having written. 

% (2) Whom do you see; (>) to whom did you give 
the book? 

10. (a)) To err is human; (b) seeing is believing; 
(c) that all men must die is certain 


METHODS AND SCIIOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Rules showd not be made till needed, but when 
made shou.d be invariably enforced. When those 
seated near each other lead each other to disorder 
they should be separated. 

2. Answers will differ. The usual opinion ts that 
mathematics should come early in the program of 
the day, while the mind is freshest. 

3. History; many of the elements of civil govern 
ment should be taught in connection with history. 

4. It puts into the hands of the pupils a key by 
which they can help themselves to construct the 
sound of a new word, and teaches them from the 
beginning to enunciate distinetly But these letters 
and sounds are not the units of the language. Words 
as whoies should be learned first. 
with thoughts. 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. The diagram is a map of the sentence, showing 
to a single glance of the eye the various elements in 
their relations. By oral analysis the meaning of the 
sentence may be developed in fuller detail. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. Answers will differ. 

9. Because all other processes depend upon rapid- 
ity and accuracy in the fundamentai operations. 

10. Answers will differ. 


Language deals 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Ball and socket joints; (b) it allows angular 
movement in all its varieties as well as rotation, 
and thus gives the necessary “free play” to the arm 
as a prehensile organ. 

2. (a) Carries the blood from the chylopoietic vis- 
cera and the spieen to the liver; (b) secrete saliva; 
(c) secretes a fluid to moisten the joint. 

3. Oxygen is taken from the air and carbonic diox- 
ide and moisture are added to it. The air is aiso 
warmed. 

4. (a) Pericardium; (b) pleura; (c) peritoneum. 

5. Capillaries. 

6. By rhythmically expanding and contracting the 
chest. One method of doing this is to place the pa- 
tient on the ground, face down, stand astride of 
him and then alternately expand the chest by lift- 


img the shouiders as high a@s possible from _ the 
ground, and contract it by pressing in the lower 
ribs, 

7. (a) The fingers are tlexed by muscles at the an- 
terior part of the forearm, extended by muscles at 
the posterior part of the forearm and moved from 
side to side by muscles in the hand; (b) by the ten- 
dom. 

&. (a) At the back of the main cavity of the eye 
lies the petina. On this are focused the rays of light 
entering through the pupil. The retina is composed 
of a compex network of nervous tissue and sup- 
porting elements. The action of light on the retina 
gives rise to stimuli which are carried to the brain 
by the optic nerve. (b) In the mucous membrane 
in the upper part of the nose are embedded sensitive 
cells which are stimulated by odoriferous — sub- 
stances. The impulses to which the stimulation of 
these cells gives rise are carried to the brain by the 
o.factory nerve and iis branches. 

9. (a2) The continual arrival of new blood through 
the capillaries; (b) valves. 

10. ta) Tough connective tissue is substituted for 
functional :iver tissue; (b) the nervous tissue is di- 
rectly poisoned by the alcoho) and is indirectly in- 
jured by the changes produced in the blood vessels 
and other organ.—Abridged from the School Herald. 


Supt. F. T. Oldt of Dubuque, La., at the institute 
at Sycamore, IIL, prepared the following excellent 
test in spelling. It will be of general interest as 
showing what words are most frequently  mis- 
spelled: 

Sixty-five took part in the contest. Following is 
a list of the words spelled with the number of times 
each was missed. 


preparation, 3 separating, 5 
parallel, 8 emanate, 39 
precedent, 11 leisure, 6 
intercede, 1 emigrant, 10 
liniment, 13 repetition, 15 
brigadier, 10 supersede, 37 
inflammation, 39 weird, 30 
tranquility, 46 immigrant, 16 
received, 7 stratagem, 12 
wield, 19 = jealousy, 6 
seizing, 19 strategy, 18 
reprieve, 6 diphtheria, 18 
accessible, 18 orifice, 8 
siege, 22 sacrilegious, 86 
stationery, 22 symmetry, 24 
icicle, 6 anomy mous, 95 
satellite, 36 exaggerate, 23 
aqueduet, 24 herbivorous, 38 
permanence, 29 siphon, 39 
conscientious, 27 inference, 4 


The average per cent was 70.2. S. F. Parson of 
DeKalb spelied every word correctly. Miss Lillian 
Hill missed but one word, and Misses Hattie Heff- 
ron, Lunetta Merryman and Winifred Townsend 
only two.—Western Teacher. 

Try this list in school. The children will enjoy 
a test that has been taken by teachers. Then give 
the list again for a spelling lesson after it has been 
studied carefully. This is also a good list for a 
pronouncing lesson. Try it.—Ed. 
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OUTLINE OF THE PLAN OF POLITICAL CON- 
VENTIONS. 

This outline was given to the Crawford County 
(Mo.) Institute by Thos. E. Licklider, instructor in 
civies: 

I1.—TOWNSHIP CONVENTION. 

. Caling—Cailed by County Central Committee. 
2. Composition—Qualified voters of the township. 

8. Work—(a) Organize; (b) elect delegates to 
county convention; (c) commission delegates; (d) 
pass resolutions, ete. 

II.—COUNTY CONVENTION. 

1. Calling—Calied by County Central Committee. 
2. Composition—Delegates from each township. 

3. Work—(a) Organize; (b) determine quaiifica- 
tions of delegates; (c) adopt platform; (d) elect del- 
egates to district conventions (1) National Repre- 
sentative, (2) State Senatorial, (8) State Judicial, 
including Circuit Court, Criminal Court, Court of 
Common Pleas and Court of Appeals; (e) nominate 
county officers; (f) select delegates to State conven- 
tion; (g) properly commission all delegates; (h) 
elect County Central Committee; (i) pass resolu- 
tions, ete. 

DISTRICT CONVENTION. 

1. Calling—Cailled by State Central Committee. 

2. Composition—Delegates from county conven- 
tion. 

8. Work—(a) Organize; (b) determine qualifica- 
tions of delegates; (c) adopt platform; (d) nominate 
district officers (Note: This would depend upon the 
district represented; a National Representative dis- 
trist would nominate candidate for MRepresenta- 
tive, ete.); (e) properly commission de.egates; (f) 
pass resolutions, ete. 

IV.—_STATE CONVENTION. 

1. Calling—By State Central Committee. 

2. Composition—Delegates from county conven- 
tion. 

8. Work—(a) Organize; (b) determine qualifica- 
tions of voters; (ec) adopt platform; (d) nominate 
State officers; (e) elect delegates to National Con- 
vention; (f) properly commission delegates; (g) elect 
State Central Committee; (h) pass resolutions, ete. 

V.—NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

1. Calling—Called by National Central Commit- 
tae. 

2. Composition—Delegates from State conven- 
tion. 

3. Work—(a) Organize; (b) determine qualifica- 
tions of delegates; (c) adopt platform; (d)) nominate 


candidates for President and Vice-President; (e) 
elect National Central Committee: (f)) pass resolu- 
tions, etc. 





UNITED STATES HISTORY. 





The conditions of the leading countries of Europe 
at the close of the fifteenth century should be clear- 
ly set forth. The influence of the printing press; 
the revival of learning; the religious persecutions; 
the development of navigation, with relation to their 
effect on the exploration and settiement of America; 
should be fully considered before the discovery is 
taken up. In addition to this, a survey of the In- 
dian tribes, their locations and customs, will help to 
explain existing conditions. This, with the voyages 
of the Norsemen, Columbus, the Cabots, Vesjucci, 
Balboa, Magellan, will constitute the first month’s 
work. The literature for this period includes Bald- 
win’s “Ancient America,” Stone’s “Life and Times 
of Red Jacket,” Cooper’s “Leather Stocking Tales,” 
Lowel’s “Chippewa Legend” and his “Columbus,” 
Whittier’s “Bridal of Pennacook,” Longfellow’s 
“Skeleton in Armor,’ Bryan’s “Mound Builders,’ 
Irving’s “Life of Columbus,” Prescott’s “Ferdinand 
and Isabella,’ Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona,” 
and “A Century of Dishonor.” Harper’s Magazine, 
volumes 21, 65, 66 and 67, have articles on the 
“Vikings,” “The First Americans” and “The Pueb- 
los.” By inquiry among friends and pupils most of 
these may be had to read in the history class, serv- 
ing to illustrate the habits and characteristics of the 
aboriginals and early discoverers. 

What was the condition of Europe at the close of 
the fifteenth century? The crusades had been pro- 
duced by the union of religious sentiment. Military 
and religious zeal had been promoted by Peter the 
Hermit in preaching the crusades. Old institutions 
were giving away before new opinions, and feudal 
system was vanishing and new ideas were begin- 
ning to take root; im fact, all Europe was becoming 
aroused and arising from her long sleep of lethargy 
in the middle ages. 

2. What was the printing press doing? It was 
diffusing knowledge, awakening general enlighten- 
ment and reviving ancient learning to a remarkable 
degree. It was doing much to develop navigation 
bv recording its progress, and was bringing religious 
persecution into disrepute. 

3. The following list of prominent tribes with lo- 
cation may aid you somewhat: 

Algonquins occupied the territory embraced 
within the following limits: 387 degrees to 53 de- 
grees north latitude and 25 degrees east longitude 
to 15 degrees west longitude. The principal tribes 
of this great family were the Chippewas, Menom- 
onees and Potawatamies on Lake Michigan; Mi- 
amis, Saecs, Foxes, Kickapoos, in the west; the Pe- 
quods, Narragansetts, Mohegans. Delawares, Pow- 
hattans. Shawnees, of the Atlantic coast; the Black- 
feet and Cheyennes west of the Mississippi, and the 
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Canadian tribes in the vicinity of Hudson Bay. 
While there was a large population found in the 
territory named, at the time of the Indian Wars, 
it is thought that 30,000 will now cover the entire 
number of that once powerful family, whose cen- 
ter was upon the Ottawa River, Canada. 

The Iriqouis, or Six Nations, formerly occupied 
Central New York, and consisted of the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas as 
known to the French; they probably now number 
10,000 persons. 

The customs, habits, character. government, re- 
ligion, ete., can be studied from your text-books. 

4. In 992-1001 Bjami, in sailing from Norway and 
Iceland, was driven by the winds upon the coast 
of New Foundland and Labrador. He sailed as far 
south as Rhode Island, making a permanent set- 
tlement at Mt. Hope Bay, naming the country Vin 
land. In 1001-1005 Thorwald of Norway, returned 
to Mt. Hope Bay, exploring Long Island Sound and 
New iork Harbor; finds a wooden sheu, but no in- 
habitants; has a skirmish with the Indians, kills 
eight of them and is himseli killed and buried on 
the Massachusetts coast. 


In 1006, Tnorstein looks for his brother’s body, 
but fa‘ing to find it returns loaded with timber. 

In 1007-1010, Thorfinn and Thorvard of Iceland, 
with three ships and a colony of 140 men, women 
and children, winter at Buzzard’s Bay. The first 
European cud, Snorri, is born here in 1007. Ten 
of the company start for Iceland, are lost and final- 
ly made slaves in Ireland. Others settle at Mt. 
Hope, are attacked by Indians and finally return 
with two boy prisoners in 1010. 

In 1011-1012 two ships managed by Thorvard and 
Helg, with sixty men and women, sail to find their 
huts built at Mt. Hope. Their followers quarreled 
concerning the occupancy of the buildings and one 
party murders thirty-seven of the others; Freydis, 
Thorvard’s wife, killing five of them with an ax. 
Colonization ideas are now abandoned. 

5. Use a good outline for a study of Columbus. 
Answer these questions in writing: 

1. How many voyages did Columbus make? Tell 
about his first one. 

\y~at did he discover upon each voyage? 

. Write a short paragraph about the Cabots. 

. Ditto Magellan. Vespucci. 

. Ditto Balboa. 

. What time embraces the discovery period? 

. Tell all the queer things you can about these 
five explorers and discoverers 

8. Write an account of Columbus’s second voy- 
age. 

9. Tell what you can of the Norsemen. 

10. Locate the two great Indian families. 

11. Why were the Indians so called? Who named 
them? Who named America? 
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12. Who were the Mound Builders supposed to 
be? 

13. Who were the Esquimaux? 

14. Describe an .ndian. 

15. Tell about the Indian government. 

16. Tell ail you can about the Indian women. 

17. What was the education given Indian boys? 

18. Tell all about Indian warfare. 

19. Whe were the Northmen ? 

20. Tell of Isabella’s aid to Columbus. 

21. To what nation did Columbus belong? Ves- 
pucci? Balboa? Magellan: 

22. What became of the Cabots? 

23. What did Columbus do? Vespucci? John and 
Sabastian Cabot? Magellan? Balboa? 

24. Make up and answer all the “Queer Queries” 
at your command. Thus: “What did Columbus do 
with the $70 which Queen Isabella gave him?’ He 
purchase a mule and a suit of clothes. 

25. Give the events for these dates: 1492, 1493, 
1494 or 1497, 1498, 1499, 1502, 1520. 
BLACK-BOARD FORM FOR STUDY IN THE 

INDIAN TRIBE, 1492. 


f Northern part of North 


Esquimaux 5 Seieiien 


{ East of Miss. River from 


Algonquins \ Ga. to St. L. River. 


1 

| . § Shores of Lakes Erie 
| Huron, Iroquois } 3 nq Ontario. 
| 
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Cherokees. 


“Ga { Yamassess. 
x . ‘ ~ 7 
Indians \ Creeks. 


of 


_ i 
Mobilians | Florida / Seminoles. 

N. A. | 
| 

\ 


Miss. J Choctaws. 
| Chicasaws. 
Dakotas { West of Mississippi. 


Comaches { Texas. 


) 
| 
| { Shoshonees. 

Of the Plains, | Selish. 
(West of R. Mts.) { Klamaths. 
| | Californias. 
lL Aztecs Mexico, Etc. 

The proper study of the location of each tribe, to- 
gether with the encroachments of the whites, the 
advancement of civilization, and the decrease of 
most of the tribes, will aid you materially in un- 
derstanding the hardships 0: our ancestors, and the 
very slow development of our country during the 
16th century.—Trainer’s Lesson Leaf. 





The announcement to the pupils that no promo- 
tions shall be determined by any set or series of ex- 
aminations during the year, was instantly signal- 
ized by increased attention to study.—Sup/. /. B. 
Young, Davenport, Iowa. 


Turn back to page 8. Read and renew. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Outline for the study of a home State: 

I1.—BOUNDARY. 

1. General. 

2. Line boundary. 

8. Peculiarities of boundary. 

4. History of boundary. 

5. Latitude and longitude. 

I1.—AREA. 

1. Number of square miles. 

2. Length and breadth. 

3. Compare with other States. 

Il11.—SURFACE. 

1. Elevations. 

2. Valleys. 

3. Watersheds. 

4. Rivers. 

IV.—RESOURCES. 

1. Agricultural; (a) grains; (b) fruits; (c) vegeta- 
bles; (d) live stock; (e) timber; (f) rank as an agri- 
cultural State. 

2. Mining; (a) coal; (b) iron, lead, zine, copper, 
ete.; (c) precious metals. 

8. Manufacturing; (a) list the leading manufac- 
tures; (b) locate the manufacturing centers. 

4. Commerce; (a) commercial advantages; (b) 
means of transportation (water, rail); (c) leading 
commercial cities; (d) rank in commerce. 

V.—HISTORICAL. 

1. First settlements. 

2. Organization as a territory. 

3. As a State. 

4. Capitals. 

VI—POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

1. County—number. 

2. Townships—how located. 

3. Sections—how numbered. 

VII.—_CURIOSITIES. 

1. Natural. 

2. Indian relics, mounds, ete. 

38. Traditions. 

4. Early adventures. 

In every study we should do some intensive work. 
That is, we should master some things until the 
child knows and gains power from knowing that 
he knows. In geography the home State should be 
thoroughiy mastered. As nearly every State now 
has a special edition of State geography, most of 
the information called for in the above outline cau 
be readily obtained, but there are still many points 
of useful information that do not appear in any of 
the books. 

Many States have peculiarities about their boun- 
dary lines—for example, in Illinois the boundary 
line, instead of being in the middle of the Ohio 
River, as most people suppose, is along the north- 
west shore from Cairo to the mouth of the Wabash 
River. Then on the north line, starting from the 
point where paraliel of latitude 42° 30’ n., crosses 
the middle of the Mississippi River, we follow this 


parallel eastward until it intersects the meridian, 
which marks the middle of Lake Michigan; then 
south on this meridian till we reach the northern 
boundary of Indiana, then west on this boundary 
line until we come to the meridian passing through 
Vincennes, Ind.; then straight south until the mid- 
dle of the Wabash River is reached. 

Under the last topic much useful information 
may be obtained from old settiers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NONSENSE. 





BY CORA S. DAY, NEW JERSEY 





A young girl named 1 (cape on south New Jersey 
coast) 2 (mountains in New Hampshire) began to 
study 3 (bay on east coast of Australia) one day. 
She thought it very 4 (cape on coast of Ireland) at 
first, but as she got further into the subject she be- 
gan to feel 5 (mountains in Pennsylvania) and to 6 
(cape on coast of North Carolina) that she could 
never master the subject. 

At length a schoolmate named 7 (cape on coast of 
Massachusetts) kindly helped her over her difficul- 
ties and then she progressed finely. 

One day these two girls set out for a 8 (point in 
south New Jersey) walk. Shortly after they start- 
ed, however, it grew 9 (lake in Minnesota) and as 
they turned and hurried homeward they got 10 
(lake in Sweden) and 11 (the same). One their way 
home they saw a 12 (lake in British America), a 
13 Gake in British America), a 14 (fort in British 
America), a 15 (river in British America), and a 16 
(another river in British America), in a large pond. 
Still they hurried on in 17 (fort in British America) 
of 18 (mountain in Alaska), when whom = should 
they meet but the 19 (cape west of Alaska)! They 
had very little 20 (fort in British America) that he 
would speak to them, though he was a very 21 
(inlet of Hudson bay) in manner; so when he pass- 
ed them with an 22 (cape north of Alaska) nod, 
they felt no 23 (cape west of Washington). 

They arrived home in safety and 24 (cape on 
coast of Massachusetts) said 25 (cape south of 
Greenland) at the door and hurried on to her own 
home, making a 26 (cape east of Michigan) to avoid 
a 27 (cape west of Michigan), which she had seen in 
the 28 (lake in south of British America). 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL NONSENSE. 


1. May 10. Wetter 19. Prince of Wales 
2. White 11. Wetter 20. Hope 

3. Botany 12. Deer 21. Chesterfield 

4. Clear 13. Bear 22. Icy 

5. Blue 14. Moose 23. Disappointment 
6. Fear 15. Fish 24. Ann 

7. Ann 16. Gt. Whale 25. Farewell 

8. Pleasant 17. GoodHope 26. Detour 

9. Rainy 18. Fairweather 27. Sleeping Bear. 


28. Woods 
—School Journal, N. Y. 





Read the Bible offer on page 3. 
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A DIVERSION—PERCENTAGE AND OTHER 
WISE. 
BY ARNO L. ROACH. 
What °of % is 10? 
Yof what is 10? 
1%, of 10 $ 
10 % of % equals what expressed decimally? 
What % of 10 is 4? 
10 Z%of % equals what? 
Express % of 10 as a common fraction. 
% % of 10 is what? 
10 % of % is what? 
Find the sum of 10 and }. 
10 is % of what %? 
1% is 10 times what %? 
10 is how many % of 44? 
10 is % X% more than what? 


is what? 


What is 10 of 14? 
10 is % % less than what number? 
Find % % of 10. 


10 is % of what? 

What is 10 % of % %? 

What is 10 of % expressed decimally? 
14 is what per cent of 10? 

What is 10 times % %? 

What is % % of 10? 

10 is what % of %4? 

% of what % equals 10? 

What is % of 10 %? 

How many % of 10 is 4? 

14is 10 % of what number? 

What is % % of 10 %? 

Express %4 % of 10 % as a common fraction. 
% is how many % of 10? 

10 is % Zof what number? 

14 is 10 % less than what? 

What part of 10 is 14? 

How many % of ¥% is 10? 

Express 10 % of % as a common fraction. 
Express % of 10 % as a common fraction. 
What decimal part of 10 is %4? 

% is 10 % greater than what? 

Of what number is 10, % 

% % of 10 % is what? 

Find the difference between 10 and 4. 
% less 10 % equals what? 

10 &% less % % equals what? 

Of what number is 4% 10 %? 

10 is % % greater than what? 

% % of 10 % is what %? 

Find the quotient of 10 + % § 

Find the product of % and 10 %. 

% of what is 10 %? 

10 % of what % equals % %? 

10 % of % % equals what %? 

% less 10 % of itself equals what? 

10% +% % equals what? 

%—- 10 % equals what? 

10 % +14 equais what? 

%% is 10 % less than what? 


What decimal part of 10 is % %? 
10+ 1% equals what? 
10 is how many %? 
What decimal part of 10 is % 
What demical part of 10 is 44? 
Vy is 10 greater than what? 
What part of 4 is 10? 

What part of 10 { 
What decimal part of % 
10 less 44 


is 1,9 
is 10” 
of itself equals what? 

It is believed that no two of these are identical. 

While a few are hardly consistent it requires as 
much skill to select them as to soive the others. 

A rapid review of these will test your class’ ability 
in percentage. 

It is designed to set a pupil to thinking if they 
have not a clear conception of this work. 

They have often proven an eye opener which re- 
sulted in a better understanding of the principles 
underlying this interesting, yet not unfrequently 
vague appearing portion of our arithmetic. 

Give them a trial. 


BEST TEN SHORT POEMS. 





Life advertised for the names of the best ten 
short poems, and out of 600 responses this list won 
the prize: 

1. “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” Gray. 

2. “Thanatopsis,” Bryant. 

3. “A Psalm of Life,” Longfellow. 

4. “The Raven,” Poe. 
5. “Charge of the Light Brigade,’ Tennyson. 

6. “The Skylark,” Shelley. 

7. “The Chambered Nautilus,” Holmes. 
8S. “Maud Muller,” Whittier. 
¥. “The Bridge of Sighs,” Hood. 

10. “Burial of Sir John Moore,’ Wolfe. 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
—Lowell. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a nobie deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
—J. G. Holland. 





If we can open wide the gates of the ‘fairy land 
of science,’’ if we can bring the child near to the 
heart of nature, if we can absorb his hours of leisure 
and many of his hours of brain work in the study of 
nature out of doors, we shall have done much toward 
making him robust in body, sound in mind, cheer- 
ful in disposition and useful in the future.—J/rs. 
McNair Wright. 





A wonderful improvement in book making. 
Page 38. 
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A LAZY BOY’S 


IDEA. 





BY RUFUS CLARK LANDON. 





Must drop a nickel in the slot!’ 
Well, now, that’s very handy; 
Hust drop a nickel in the slot!” 
4nd lo. you have your candy! 


Bknow a boy who wished that 

4 slot or perforation, 

Were in his head, through which he 
might 

Just drop an education. 


hen he could draw, from time to 
time, 

A flood of information, 

4nd never have to study more 


Against his inclination. 


\ foolish boy is he, indeed, 

For not without a tustle 

With school books, can he hope to 
gain 

A powerful mental muscle. 


Ashiftless boy is he, as well, 
Without a grand ambition— 
Content to be a mere machine— 
How wretched his condition! 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 





THE MONTHS. 





ihe months once met together to 
talk about the weather: 

January, dressed in furs—he was a 
chilly fellow; 

June wore roses red and white, and 
May a gown of yellow. 
February looked like a postman gay, 
with valentines ready to give 
away. 

April her gossamer bore on her arm, 
tho’ the sun shone out its bright- 
est; 

And she carried a sunshade of daint- 
iest green, trimmed with lace of 
the whitest. 

March’s whistle, loud and long, min- 
gled with the bird’s sweet song. 
Sweet July had a bunch of flowers; 
August ripe fruit was bringing; 
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September’s bloom was the golden- 
rod; October a scythe was swing- 
ing. 

November’s cheeks were round and 

red, and cheerful looks he round 

him shed; 


And drove in front a goodly stock of 


gobbling turkeys—noisy flock. 
chill December, last of all, 
brought fun and laughter to the 
hall; 

holly wreath, and beard of 
snow, and stocking crammed 
from top to toe; 
And on‘ his back, they 


But 


With 


laughed to 


see, a sparkling, glimmering 
Christmas tree. 
About the weather, tney did say, 


*’twas best to let each 
day 
Bring just what weather seemed the 
best, and so, contentedly, to 
rest. 
—Maud L. Betts, in Child-Garden. 


coming 





A SERIOUS LOVE SPELL. 





A young lady sings in the choir 
Whose hair is the color of phoir, 
But her charm is unique, 

She has such a fair chique, 
It is really a joy to be nhoir. 


Whenever she looks down the aisle 
She gives me a beautiful smaisle, 
And of all of her beaux 
I am certain she sheaux 
She likes me the best all the whaisle. 


Last Sunday she wore a new sacque, 
Low-cut at the front and the bacque, 
And a lovely bouquet 
Worn in such a cute wuet, 
As only few girls have the knacque. 


Some day, ere she grows too antique, 
In marriage her hand I shall sique; 
If she’s not a coquette, 
Which I’d greatly regruette, 
She shall share my six dollars a wique. 
—Norwich (N. Y.) Telegraph. 


MRS. WASP AND MRS. BEE. 





Said Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee, 
“Will you a favor do me? 

There’s something I can’t understand; 
Please, ma’am, explain it to me. 


“Why do men build you a house, 
And coax you to go in it, 

While me, your cousin, they’ll not let 
Stay near them for a minute? 


“T have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it; 

But so have you, and when you're vexed 
I’m very sure you use it.”’ 


“Well, said the Bee, ‘‘to you, no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny; 
But people soon forget the stings 
Of those who give them honey.” 
—American Bee Journal. 


- THE LITTLE WHEEL’S SERMON. 


Said the big wagon wheel 
To the wee wagon wheel, 
What a difference between us I see! 
As our course we pursue, 
Can a small thing like you 
Keep up with a great thing like me? 


Said the wee wagon wheel, 
To the big wagon wheel, 
You are larger, I own, my good friend; 
Bvt my quickness supplies 
What I want in my size, 
So I keep right in front to the end. 


Ncw the moral of this 

You will surely not miss, 
’Twill easily be understood; 

And never despise 

Things little in size; 
The proverb says, “Little and good!” 
—Tom Pierce Cowling, in Teacher’s Aid. 


SEPTEMBER. 





The month when sweet apples begin to 
turn red, 

And ripen and mellow on boughs over- 
head. 

Morning-glories have climped to the top 
window-ledge, 

And goldenrod waves by rene roadside and 


hedge. 

The days become shorter and breezes 
are cool. 

4nd little folks have gone back to their 
school, 


For vacation is over, the summe- is gone, 
And autumn and winter are now coming 
on. 
Taken from “A Little Folk’s Calendar 
for 1897,’ by Clifford Howard, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





“How did you get along with the 
French lady?’ asked papa. “Well,” 
said Anna, “she understood what she 
said, and I understood what I said.” 





Bobby: “Papa, what do they have to 
have a man to pray for Congress for?” 
Astute parent: “They don’t. He takes 
a look at Congress and then prays for 
the country.”—Calais Times. 





“I dunno which is de wust 0’ de two,” 
said Uncle Eben; “de man dat t’inks 
he’s too good ter be in politics er de 
man dat’s so bad he has ter be put 
out.”—Washington Star. 





Mr. Gotrox (pointing a moral): Now, 
Johnny, which should you prefer to 
have me drop in your little bank—this 
gold dollar or this silver dollar? John- 
ny: The gold dollar, if you please sir. 
Mr. Gotrox (dropping it .in): Quite 
right, Johnny; now tell me why? John- 
ny: Because I can shake it out easier! 
—Puck. ; 
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Children’s Corner. 


FINE WRITING. 


— 
My Dear Boys anu Girls: 








Some time ago we had a talk here 
in our corner about writing compo 
sitions. Have you forgotten it? I 
hope not. I am sure that I told you 
in it never to attempt what is called 
“fine writing,’ but I do not know fiat 
1 tried to explain to you exactly what 
“fine writing” is. Shall we 
talk about that? Many 
talk in a simple, clear, easy 
seem to think when they sit down to 
write anything—a letter, or a compo 
sition, or a little article for the press 
—that they must drop all the familiar 
short, clear, Saxon words, and hunt 
out high-sounding words of many sy! 


have a 
people who 


style 


lables. When they have found them 
they string them together in long 
and complicated sentences which 


have little or no meaning. 

Public speakers will sometimes do 
the same thing. Spoken or written, 
such a style is a very bad one, and 
to be avoided. When tempted to 
use a long word always stop and see 
if you cannot think of a short one 
which will mean just the same thing. 
If you can, use it instead. I am 
sorry to say that even in our highest 
legislative bodies this bad 
sometimes used. Here is part of a 
speech actually delivered in our Hall 


style is 


of Representatives. The speaker was 
called upon to deliver a eulogy over 
one of the members who had died, 


and this is the way he began: 
“Would that within the range of 
subserviency to my call slumbered 
supernatural powers, the very inher 
ent magnetism whereof, when awak- 
ened, evolved original and elaborate 
skill in the striking and refined trac- 
ings, the pure and delicate touch, and 
the polished, correct finish of subjects 
eliciting their transcendent dealing.” 
After this “fine” flight of ‘fancy, he 


went on to describe the man. Here 
is part of his description: 
“His perceptive faculties, potently 


penetrating and pellucidly clear, were 
marshaled and presided over by no 
less a luminary than if continuously 
companionated with some morning 
star, one of a glittering host apparent 


intellectual firma- 
Likewise with his descriptive 
acted upon from the 
same brilliant canopy, rendering thein 
vividly photographic in their nature 
and verifying action, even so much 
the object or theme he sought to ar- 
seemed present with and visibly 
standing before you. * * * No re- 
nowned, invisible chieftain ever de- 
scribed with more unerring certitude 
the line upon which to plant the le- 
gions of his bristling columns for the 
approaching fray, and in more fright- 
ful array to the foe, than with a strat 
egy born of omnipotence did he align 
the assemblage of 


ly bestudding his 
ment. 


forces, equally 


ray 


mental 
momentous strug- 
gles, invoking their rally around his 
talismanic banner.” 

1 think you would find it very hard 
to tell 
what 
know 


his grand 
marshals pending 


me in 
the man 
many 


your own words just 
meant to yet I 
people are dazzled by 
an array of resounding adjec- 
and suppose that the; must 
come from a very wise brain. Here, 
for instance, is something about “The 
Beams of Intelligence” would 
be loudly applauded, perhaps, in a 
commencement speech by the young 
people who might listen and be dazed 


say; 


such 
tives, 


which 


by it, but which any sensible cditor 
would glance at and throw at once 
into the waste-basket: 

“The beams ofintelligenceever emit- 


ting from that immortal flame, go out 
in quest of nature’s mysteries as they 
sport in their contemplations amid the 
beauties, 


relations, distances, ard or- 
bits of the glittering host marshaled 


on the nightly plains, and eagerly seek 
to know more of the source of their 
own promethean fire. These fugitive 
beams, eluding the fetters of an irk- 
some confinement, and with a speed 
in their flight unknown to electricity, 
bound to the outer circle of ..e 
of these orbits.” 

What does tne writer really tell us 
in all those many-syllabled words? 
Just nothing at all! Now, by way of 
contrast, I will quote for you a little 
scrap from Pascal, one of the smooth- 


remot- 


est 


est and clearest of writers. You will 
see that when he uses a long word, 
it is because it adds force to his 


thought. He says: “Man is but a 
reed, the very frailest in nature; but 
he is a reed that thinks. It needs not 
that the universe conspire to crush 
him; he dies from an inhalation—from 
a drop of water. Yet should the uni- 














verse combine to crush him, ake moon sé 
would still be nobler than that i then ad 
which he falls; for he knows that i and all 
dies, while of the victory Which th and all 
universe has over him the univer Repeat 
knows nothing. Thus our true dy And SI 
nity consists in thought.” I hay po 
quoted from memory, and may nfl qf the 
have every word correct, but T thij in whi 
that is the sentence as it stands iff sould 
Pascal’s “Thoughts.” I wish you oj the glo 
er boys and girls would learn it y the vel 
heart, as I did at your age, for ity of the 
very beautiful. You see that in it aff indeni 
there are but four words of more thy stratio 
two syllables. Pascal wrote in French, won, 2 
but in a style just as simple and cle pole!” 
as this translation. the fin 
Would you like to have me show yng You 
an extract from the composition of a apinion 
Indian boy who was just learning hoy ual 
to use the English language? It i 
about . 
LEARNING. Bus! 
“I want learner something in the Qalize | 
book before I working go. Dont§it is 
you think so, anyhow? Learn book § fteigh 
first; then go ahead. I think that jsf that | 
a way to doing business; then won § ay | 
all he is might. TI tnink I can learn § tes, 
if you keep me going to school reg @ 
ulater every days, eight months. smok 
‘ time 
Boys and girls we must try to res jan 
ognize our lessons. We must have it 
new courage. First time is hard to per ¢ 
talk English, but next be easy as In ifice 
dian language.” to tl 
Yes, “first time is hard to tal«x Bng ln 
lish” and to write English too, I dare § com 
say you all think by this time, but § find 
“we must have new courage” and § tion. 
practice, practice, practice! It is prac 
tice that makes perfect! ‘:nere is n0 4D. 
better model of style than the English 
of our Bibles. See how clear and 
strong it is? “I, the Lord thy God 
will hold thy right hand saying unto 
thee, fear not; I will help thee.” (Isa ] 
Gi: 13.) Or again: “We, then, that : 
are strong ought to bear the inurmi 
ties of the weak, ai.. not to please ou § ‘ 
selves.” (Rom. 15: 1.) Open anywhere : 
in your Bibles and read, and you will . 
find .ue same beauty of clear speech. § * 
The way to imitate it is, as I told 
you before, to have something to say 
and then fix your mind upon saying 
it so that it can be readily under- 
stood. <A celebrated writer named | 


Joseph Addison wrote about how the 
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him, ae moon set forth the prone of God, and 
| that bye then added: 

S that j And all the star's that round her burn, 
Vhich ty jnd all the planets in their turn, 














Davey repeat the tidings as they roll, 
true di and spread the truth from pole to 
Thay pole. 
May mf If the same thought were expressed 
UT thi in what is called “tine writing’ it 
‘tands iff would read something like this: “All 
| YOU Oli the glorious constellations corroborate 
TD it by the veracious testimony of the Queen 
for it | of the Heavens, and promulgate the 
t in it a) mdeniable certainty of her demon- 
10re tha trations from the zenith to the hori- 
French fon, and from pole to antipouean 
11 clea ple!” Which do you think is really 
the finest writing? 
how yoy You know without veing told the 
n of a opinion of COUSIN CARRIE. 
ing hor -The Observer. 
? Itis ce TES 
THE CIGARETTE HABIT. 
Business men are beginning to re- 
- in th @alize that the cigarette is an evil, and 
Dont @it is announced that the _ general 
D books @ freight agent of a large railroau says 
: that js that he will not in the future employ 
Nn wong ay young man who smokes cigar- 
in lear @¢ettes, and that he intends to get rid 
oo! re gor all now in his department who 
hs. smoke them. He says they waste 
yy time smoking, and do poorer work 
st how than do those who have not the hab- 
hard it He further says that eighty-five 
pe preent of the mistakes made in the 
ifice by his 200 clerks are traceable 
io the thirty-two who use cigarettes. 
ix Eng §ln business circles. the time will 
, I dare come when a cigarette smoker will 
ne, but Bind it hard to secure and hold a posi- 
se” and #tion—Denton Chronicle. 
is prac: Ee 
eal S)JECTIVE OR ADVERB-- 
WHICH? 
ar and 
y God, 
1g unto Prepared by L. B. Grafton. 
a”? (Isa 1. The boy stood STILL. 
n, that 2. The horse was tied FAST 
inurmi 3. | arrived SAFE. 
ase our 4. Tom came LATHE. 
y where 5. 1 feel TIRED. 
ou will § § The potato is frozen HARD. 
speech. 7. The tree grew CROOKED. 
I told 8. Stand STRAIGHT, my boy. 
to say 9, The patient lies STILL now. 
saying 10. It seems HARD. 
under. § ll. 1 am LONELY. 
named § 12 He stood AGHAST. 
yw the § 13. The prisoner looked WILD. 





14. The kite rose HIGH. 
15. John stands LOW in arithmetic. 
16. They came TOGETHER. 
17. He sold his apples LOW. 
18. The gate stands OPEN. 
19. The bell rings CLEAR. 
20. The clothes were rung Dk. 
21. They stretched the rope TIGHT. 
22. I feel WELL now. 
23. 1am AT LIBERTY io go. 
24. He is WITHOUT FEAR. 
25. He is in che office BELOW. 
26. His coat fits WELL. 
27. John came ALONE, 
28. The fever ran HIGH. 
29. The rain came DANCING to the 
earth. 
30. Lam not RICH, but may become 
SO. 
31. The clock is SLOW. 
32. Plant the flowers CLOSE to the 
wall. 
33. Let it ALONE. 
34. The boy came BARE-HEADED. 
35. John turned PALE. 
36. All went MERRY as a marriage 
bell. 
This bird of dawning singeth all 
night LONG. 
38. The candle burns DIM. 
39. It sounds HARSH. 
40. The horse walks LAME. 
41. The boy came in TARDY. 
42. He is ABSENT; he is HERE. 
43. He looks UGLY. 
44. The girls are AWAY. 
45. The men were TOGETHER. 
46. The child remains QUIET 
47. John looked ANGRY. 
48. John lay AWAKE. 
49. The child grew RESTLESS. 
50. The world appears FLAT. 
51. The apple tastes SOUR. 
52. The sun shines BRIGHT. 
53. Keep QUIET. 
54. I got WET. 
55. The boy fell DEAD. 
56. He remained MOTIONLESS. 
57. The child was found ASLEEP. 
58 He tried HARD. 
59. The apple appears HARD. 
60. The rain fell FAST. 
61. Why stand we here, IDLE. 
62. It appeared RIGHT. 
63. He felt SURER than I did. 
64. He was kept QUIET. 
—Rocky Mountain Educator. 
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It will be of interest to all who ad- 
vocate the use of a Song Book, com- 
bining good music with good litera- 
ture, to learn that the Riverside Song 
Book, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., has been regularly adopted for 
use in the schools of Utah for the next 
five years. 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





The Boston 
school makes this delicate distine- 
tion: “Modern languages are 
taught by native gentlemen. Dead 
languages are taught by Harvard 
graduates.”—Boston Journal. 


prospectus of a 





There is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a 
great many years doctors pronounced it 
a local disease, and prescribed local rem- 
edies, and by constantly failing to cure 
with local treatment, pronounced it in- 
curable. Science has proven catarrh to 
be a constitutional disease, and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Che- 
ney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is tak- 
en internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for particulars and 
eo Address 

J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by all druggists. 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Read our Bible offer on page 3. 
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The C. L. S. C. Required Literature. 
This year’s reading—the German 
Roman year—1897-98, of the Chattau- 
qua Literary and Scientiiic Circle has 
been very carefully prepared by five 
of the most competent authorities, in 
their special fields, in the world, and 
the books are meeting with much fa- 
vor, both in point of artistic excel 
lence and substantial quality 
workmanship. The fiive 
printed in large, clear type, upon 
smooth paper of a very superior 
grade, embellished with several hun- 
dred illustrations, diagrams and maps, 
and bound to wear well in attractive 
covers of maroon cloth stamped in 
black anl gold. The following is the 
eomplete list of the required literature 
for the new year: 
IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Sidney 
Whitman. 12mo., cloth. 330 pp., with 


nearly one hundred illustrations and 
colored maps. $1.00. 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMER 
ICA. By Charles R. Henderson, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 12mo., cloth, 350 pp. $1. 
The aim of this work is to :uspire 

social sentiment; to describe sie best 

methods; to direct practical efforts: 
to exhibit religion in action; and to 
suggest in every-day language the 
teachings of social science in respect 
to the causes and tendencies at work 
in the human life of our age and land. 

ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIMP. 

By Maurice Pellison. 12mo., cloth, 
340 pp., profusely illustrated. $1.0. 
This work describes the family, and 

social life of the ancient Romans, dis- 

cussing the education of the enildren, 
the marriage customs, the treatment 
of slaves, the methods of conducting 
business, the forms of 
and the modes of travel. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE. By Professor Oliver J. 
Thatcher of the University of Chi- 
eago. i2mo., cloth, 309 pp., with lin- 
ing maps printed in colors. $1.00. 
“This book is good for the school and 

for public and private libraries. It 

will answer every ordinary purpose as 

a work of reference. It is abundant- 

ly provided with maps, charts, chron- 

ological tables and indices. 


and 


books are 


amusecinents, 


ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART. Re- 
vised and enlarged. By Professor 
William H. Goodyear. 12mo., cloth. 
S07 pp., nearly two hundred illus- 
trations. $1.00. 

“Written with a grasp of its subject 
that 
kind. 


is not common with books of its 
Mr. Goodyear knows what his- 
tory and scholarship are; his facts are 
well selected and well arranged, and 


his 


statement of them is_ trusr- 
worthy.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN. A monthly 

illustrated magazine. Twelve num- 


bers, $2.00: in clubs of five or more to 

one post-office, $1.80 each. 

FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
Meadville, Pa 





‘HE YOUNG AMERICAN, 
Reader. By Harry Pratt 
LL.D., Head Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Chi- 
cago. 244 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price, 
60 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
New York. . 

This supplementary reader describes 
the origin and workings of 
ernment, gives 
of stirring and 


A Civic 
Judson, 


our 
accounts 


gOv- 
interestiig 
momentous events in 
out national history, and contains iit- 
erary selections of a patriotic charac- 
ter. The book throughout is written 
in a style that is sure to interest the 
children, and the entire make-up is so 
attractive that the “young American’ 
boy or girl will learn much about our 
country and its government. 
merous 


The nu- 
include five full- 
page colored plates and two maps. It 
is a valuable addition 
literature. 


illustrations 


to our school 





THE KNICKERBOCKER Series of 
School Songs, Book Il. By F. E. 
Howard, Norvello, Ewer & Co., New 
York. SO pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This collection of two-part songs in- 
cludes many compositions of rare ex- 
The not difficult 
and can be quickly mastered by pu- 
pils of the intermediate grades. This 
book may be used to good advantage 
to supplement any of 
readers. 


cellence, music is 


series music 





OUR INDUSTRIES, FABRICS. By 
Albert E. Winship, editor Journal of 


Education. Paper binding, 20 cents; 
boards, 30 cents. New England 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Bos- 


ton. 

This is a very accurate, comprehen- 
sive, compact, interesting account of 
the historic development of all phases 
of our fabric industries. It is hizhly 
pedagogical, thoroughly practical, well 
illustrated, and beautifully printed 
and bound. Valuable and _ helpful 


questions accompany each chapter 


In fact, this little book 


has beep 

carefully prepared for the benefit ot 

teachers who need ready facts anq 

material concerning our fabric indyg. 

tries for schoolroom use, 

STANDARD LITERATURE 
RIES. University 
New York. 


SE- 
Publishing (Co, 

This series of books of from Sixty to 
one hundred and thirty pages each, 
sold at 12% cents each for the single 
numbers and 20 cents for the double, 
has much to commend it to the favor. 
able attention of teachers and pupils, 
The books are well printed and neat- 
ly bound in stiff paper sides. They 
are poems 
and short stories are presented, and 
abridgements in the larger 
works of fiction. It is the latter that 
attract the attention of the re 
viewer, 


selections where essays, 


case of 


most 
and we are surprised at the 
success with which this work has been 
done. For example, in Cooper's Spy 
and Scott’s Rob Roy the unity of the 
plot is well preserved, and the deline- 
ations of character little affected by 
the abridgment. descriptions, 
discussions and discourses which only 


Long 


annoy and hinder young readers are 
here cut out so that the story drives 
right to the point as a 
have it. The list of 


ries is already a long one. 


boy likes to 
books in the se- 
On our 
table we find Cooper represented by 
The Spy, The Pilot and the Deerslay- 
er; Scott by Rob Roy, Kenilworth and 
Lady of the Lake; Irving by the Al- 
hambra, The Sketch Book and The 
IKxnickerbocker Stories; Dickens by 
Christmas Stories, Paul Dombey and 
Little Nell; Tennyson by Enoch Ar 
den; John P. Kennedy by torse-Shoe 
Robinson; Byron by The Prisoner ot 
Chilon; Bulwer Lytton by Harold; 
Jonathan Swift by Gulliver's Travels; 
Hawthorne by ‘Twice Told Tales, 
Wonder Book and the Snow Image; 
Victor Hugo by Ninety-three; R. H. 
Dana by Two Years Before the Mast; 
and Longfellow by Evangeline. 

The Golden Rod Books, by the same 
company, four volumes, are a very a 


tractive series for supplementary 
reading, edited by John <A. Haaren. 


Rhymes and Fables is a collection for 
the First Reader (12¢.). Songs 
and Stories, a charming compilation 
for the next (15¢.). Fairy Life, 
tales in and (20), for 
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Chapter, Third Reader grades; and Ballads and them a knowledge of the important 
48 been § ales, from pouular ballads and fa- questions of the day as related to mat- 


eNefit of mous stories, for still older readers. ters in which they have a close and 


aig pRACTICAL LETTER WRITING. ®iding interest. 

iC indus. A Reference Book by H. T. Loomis. While primarily intended for a text- 
The Practical Text Book Co. Cleve- book in higher schools, the author's 
land, Psy hg pp., cloth. Intro.  ¢jear exposition of causes and effects, —- 

ESE. omy itt gO letter writinz of conditions and results, will make When, several months ago, ‘““The De- 
8 Co, F thoroughly, although it is one of the is book very welcome to the average  scendant” was published anonymously 
most important subjects used in bust- citizen who desires to make an intel- by the Harpers, it was speedily rec- 





ets and 





Sixty to 





ness life. ‘this branch of study is re- ligent study of economic problems. ognized as a novel of remarkable force 
S each, a to a system in this text-book. a and originality. Indeed, so shrewd was 
‘aa Students in tone what materials to . A ety riggs ga cag the: Kaowiodan of bmi ibenants and 
s rc use: how to arrange the various parts yjJ.M. n erson. Cloth, mo, of varied phases of ite display ed in it 
pre. of a letter, address envelopes, fold let- Pages. Price, 40 cents. American that even the most discerning reader 
. wi fers, make enclosures, use titles; how Book Company, New York, Cincinnati colld hardly have suspected it to be 
eat to do correctly everything connected and Chicago. the work of a young woman in the 
i with letter writing, and how to write The purpose. of this book is to fur- euriy twenties. Now that the author- 
xd, ang J all Kinds of letters. It is fully illus. Dish in a form suitable for school or ship is known, Miss Ellen Glasgow 
larger trated. including many pages of cop- private study a summary of the most 
er that per-plate script. A series of practical a age nena boreapitnted hes the Eng- 
the re graded lessons has been prepared for lish language, with special perenne 
at the class-work in connection with the to the growth and change of English 


text-book, thus making a combination Words. It is based on standard au- 
that is sure to win the favor of prac-  thorities and embodies the most recent 
tical teachers of correspondence. and authoritative results in the study 


aS been 
s Spy 











ot the - - of philology. The plan of the book 
deline J soNG DIAGONAL for schools, insti- jg simple, and the study is made in- 
ted by tutes, conventions, etc. By C. D. ieueiiiiieids sah atteeaeiin ‘ _ a 
iptions, Amstutz, G. W. Fields and U. S. sting and attractive, as well as in- 


tate S 0 ec . T Am-  Sstructive. The chapters on _ words, 
‘h only Amstutz, 80 pp., 20 cents. The Am I 























2 an stutz Music Co. Bluffton, Ohio. their growth, changes, forms, mean- 
rs § e e ¢ . : 
atin This little book contains 12 pages of ings, spelling, and synonyms, and the 
es ® » 

kes to rudimentary instruction and 68 pages treatment of roots stems, prefixes, 

nn 8 > . . 
the se. of bright, cheerful, catchy songs, well suffixes, etc., will be found particular- 

’n a suited for concert singing. Many of ly useful to young students, giving 
ted by the songs in this book are sure to be- them a discriminating knowledge of 
edi come great favorites. A sample copy words and a training in the accurate 
th pr may be obtained for ten cents. It is use of language. 

well worth sending for. F 

he Al- ie aioe A MUSIC READER for ungraded 
1 The INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY Schools, village schools and teachers’ 
ns by OF ECONOMICS. By Charles Jesse’ institutes. By A. J. Gantvoort. The 
y and Bullock, Ph. D., Instructor in Eco- John Church Company, Cincinnati and 
‘h Ar- nomics in Cornell University, 12mo., Chicago 
e-Shoe cloth, 511 pp., $1.28. Silver, Burdett alas f 

: & Co., Boston and Chicago. This is a systematic and complete 
ner ot : R alae eS : ‘ 
aan This is called an “Introduction to the course of musical instruction in one 

arold; aaee - j . 
sas Study of Economics,” but it is really a a — —_ = 

avels; 2 : needs of courty schools, village schools 

. f at, since resents sepals 
Tales, mach — than that ecg 2s —" and teachers’ institutes. Although 
mage; the principles of social and political much practice in the technics yet there 
R. H economy in such a clear and compre-_ is an abundance of songs that the chil- ELLEN GLASGOW 

Mast: hensive manner that it will leave the ren can and will love to sing. takes her place among the most inter- 

reader well informed upon all import- President Charles W. Eliot of Harv- eating and promising t-te younget 

= ant topics. ard University, writing to the publish- American authors. A Richmond girl, 
ry ak. It is not only broad in scope, but ad- ers of the Riverside Literature Series, with very little literary training be- 
ee mirable in method, and sound and Says: “I think that you have done @ yond that acquired through her own 
— clean-cut in argument. Special ref- great service to the common schools extensive reading, largely devoted 
laren. —— _ : of the United States by issuing in : : i ae “ 


n for erence has been had throughout to ¢heap form unabridged masterpieces More over, to the scientific writers, 
American conditions, and the work- of the best English and American au- Miss Glasgow has displayed in ‘The 


Songs ; 

ation ings of economic principles are amply = Q hog rr place of the or- Descendant” a power of utilizing in 

‘ ‘ ; ‘Res s.’ For some reason or ; : : 
illus 5 eal liaaed i dinary ‘Reader ‘ " 3: 

Life, ustrated by experien es in OUr OWD inher Western schools seem to have fiction some of the most vital social 

for country. This especially adapts the peen more ready than Eastern schools Problems of the century, expressing 


book to American students, and gives to adopt this great improvement.” them through striking types of char- 
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acter and genuinely dramatic situa- 
tions. At a time when so many writ- 
ers are turning to the romantic peri- 
ods of history, Miss Glasgow has 
shown how rich the present day life 
in this country is in material for the 
novelist. 





No illustrated article in the Septem- 
ber Magazine Number of The Outlook 
will attract more general attention 
than that on “Modern fKome” by Pro- 
fessor Rodolfo Lanciani, who is the 
greatest living authority on this par- 
ticular subject, and has the highest 
possible rank as an archaeologist and 
art critic. The illustrations are fur 
nished by Professor Lanciani, and in- 
clude some beautiful and typical Ro- 
man scenes. |$3 a year. The Outlook 
Company, 13 Astor Place, New York.) 





The September Scribner’s has a num- 
ber of outing articles suited to the 
dog days. William Henry Bishop de- 
scribes picturesquely the famous 
watering place in northern Spain, San 
Sebastian, selected several years ago 
as the summer home of the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain and the boy King. The 
fashion and gaiety of the place lead 
him to call it “The Spanish Newport.” 
Marchetti, the famous artist, visited 
San Sebastian about the same time as 
the author, and made the brilliant il- 
lustrations that have been wood en- 
graved by French engravers. 





The Texas Teachers’ Burea. 


HAS HAD 


EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 


$300. 
TEACHERS’ FREE COMPETITION. 


For complete analysis, parsing italicized 
words and punctuation of the following 
sentence, $300 in prizes will be given abso- 
lutely free. “As we were going tothe Park 
by RailI said to my wife if opportunity offers 
let us return by Steamer on the River.” Send 
two-cent stamp for rules of competition. 

F. M. SHIPPEY, Waterloo, Iowa. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.”” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead oftime.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 
THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ODELL 
TYPE WRITER. 


$20 WRITER with 78 characters; 


warranted to Jo as good work as any machine 
made. 

It combines simplicity with durability. speed 
and ease of operation. Wears longer without 
cost of repairs than any other machine. Hasno 
ink ribbon to bother the operator. It is neat, 
substantial, nickel-plated, perfect, and adapted 
to all kinds of type writing. Like a printing 
press, in produces sharp, clean, legible manu- 
scripts. Two or ten copies can be made at one 
writing. Any intelligent person can become an 
operator in two days. 

Reliable Agents and Selesmen Wanted. 

For Pamphlet giving Endorsement, etc., ad- 
dress 


Ope. Tyee Writer Co., 
358-364 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








* THE PRANG * 


ART. EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


_——~_-s-~~-* 
a i a 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
And in Practical Life. 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


jaF-An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


mailed on application to 


646 Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East 10th Street. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BY JOHN S. CLARK, 


The Prang Educational Go. 


Tee Bliss—......., 
School of Electricity, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


The only institution teaching practical elec. 
trical engineering exclusively. Laboratory 
equipment excellent. Instruction the bes 
Course opens October 1. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. 


THE SONG DIAGONAL, 


For Public Schools and Siy 
§ Classes. The best and chested 
HIT | 


song book published. Contains 





80 pages, (12 pages of rudiments 
and 68 pages of songs). Send iQ 
cts. In Stamps for SAMPLE BOOK, 
Address, 


The Armstutz Music Co., 


BLUFFTON, On1I0, 


KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Mail, 
Every one should know how. 
os Write for Free Particulars to 
W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥, 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W. Vanéusen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Beer enarie, Church Bells & Chimes, 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone estminster 





Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America 
CIVIL. <>. TO STUDENTS 
ENGINEERING ~ 2 PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branches 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 
Ail ad Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1047 Scranton, Pa, 






earn, 
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Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
SPECIAL 2 ven “we have 

od “Pal A . 
NOTICE, t2"iticcis “and have se 


cured as manager, Prof. T. 
H. Haney, well and favorably known to many 
readers of this paper. Mr. Haney will give par- 
ticular attention to our business in Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri and the neighboring States. 
Only one fee is required for registration in both 
offices. Write to nearest office for circulars and 
blanks. THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
established 1892, 742-34 Boston Block, Minneap- 
olis Minn., and Atlanta, Ill. 








THE IOBAL CURReEN: -8VE“TS WEEKLY 


"“Pulfiyjinder 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
Partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder W+shineton, D C 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


the American Journal of Education is published 
at$1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

this Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Benew prc mptly after or even before your sub- 
script on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers 1rust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

iiways Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address 

Publishers, 

Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Our readers will please bear in mind 
that the American Journal of Educa- 
will be continued until ordered 
When 
remit balance due. 
through 


tion 
ordering discontinu- 
Do not or- 


stopped. 
ance, 
der discontinuances our 
agents, but write directly to us. 


Look at the date opposite to your 


name on the yellow tag. The date 
there signifies the time to which you 
have paid on subscription. If you 


are in arrears. please remit just as 
soon as possible. All those whose sub- 
scriptions have expired wil receive 
bills in October. 

We invite your attention to the ad- 
vertisememts in this number. Here are 
brought before you the best books of 
the leading publishers. 


D. Appleton & Co. have a special an- 


nouncement on page four, of their 
Home-Reading Books. This series of 
books is edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, 


and they will be found to be especial- 
Every teacher 
acquainted 


ly helpful for schools. 
ought 
these books. 


to become with 


If you expect your pupils to do good 
writing you must keep them supplied 
with the best tools to write with. In 
this number you will find advertised 
the very best pens and the best ink. 

We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Natural Body Brace in 
another column. Its manufacturers 
prove by the most skilled physicians 
and thousands of wearers that this 
brace is the best of cures for ailments 
peculiar to women and girls and for 
abdominal weakness, backache, lung 
troubles or general weakness of either 
sex. Their book of plain common sense 
reasoning, which is fully illustrated, 
is sent free to all who ask for it. They 
refund the purchase price to any who 
are not pleased with the brace after 
30 days’ trial. 











FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS. 

The thirty-seventh annual season of 
this Seminary will open Wednesday, 
September 8th. This University is for 
young ladies, and is oneof the most fin- 
ished schools in the west, thorough in 
every one of its departments, the college 
course being equal to Vassar, Wellesley 
or Smith, and it is the only university 
in the world chartered especially for 
women. Each member of the faculty is 
prominent in pedagogy circles and is 
of recognized ability. The college is 
situated just south of Forest Park, the 
second largest pleasure ground in the 
world. There is also-a private park 
around the University Building, and is 
easily reached by electric cars from the 
city. I have two full term certifficates 
for sale, covering a thorough course of 
schooling, including music, board, 
washing, etc., valued at $300.00 each, 
which I secured in part payment in set- 
tlement of an account. These can be 
used any time within ten years, and I 
will sell one or both of them at a liberal 
discount. Apply at once with offer. 
Address B. A., this office. 


VERTICAL 
WRITING 


HAS NOW BECOME SO POPULAR THAT 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
HAS BROUGHT OUT. 











oe esfeRBRook & CO's 





Three New Pens, 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. 
“sé 670 66 ‘6 
“sé 57! oe sé 

THESE PENS 


are made with firm points, making a 
clear distinct outline without regard to 
shading, and have remarkable durabil- 
ity. If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become ac- 
quainted with their merits. 

They can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to procure 
in this way, please correspond direct 
with the 


RSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 JOHN STREET, 
Works, Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 


medium «“ 
coarse 6 
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1875. WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1897. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
Has placed thousands of the beat teachers inthe | One fee for both offices, Write at 


once to out 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


WHoeTHRN MANAGER, 


H. C, FELLOW, Topeka, Kans. 


The Marshall Correspondence School of Law,”*s.ss!" %': 


Offers a means of securing a legal education by STUDYING LAW AT HOME 


Husinenss, 


% o 


AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


nonin Are making and aclling 
mf ul 


the beat art tool in une 
Applies color by jet of | 
air, enabling the artint 
FOR SI 
ART ORK out it A good thing | 
foranamateur, Cireular free 


Hto do the best work | 
cheaply rather than to | 

Address, AIR BRUSM MPG, CO., 26 Nasaau | 
St., Rockford, 111, U.S.A 


Prepares for admission to the Mar or Ba send for Catalogue 


A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 








do cheap work No | 
atudio complete with. | 


Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work casy. 
Thousands of letters lke thin; 

W eet Haven, CONN,, July 20th, 1805 


“L am wonderfully improved, Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. Was miserable before uring 


Teacher, Ministers, Physicians *"\".., 


interested in educational matters should write 


4 - Ihrace with falling womb, 
for CENTRAL UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCEMENT, giv patos all through abdomen, .\ 
ing course of home atudy leading to the degrees | patnfal menstruation, conti 


A.M... 1.8., M.S., PRAOD,, ete., ete, Ladies inter 
ested should write forcircularson skilled nurs 

ing. Separate department same school 
Addrens—CxnteaL UNtverasiry (Charterea ) 
Times Building, Kansas City, Mo 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Say.0ThsNt8 


tion, room and books, $2.50 to §4.00a week ; total 
coat $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 
saloon; catalog free with plantoecarn funds 

W. A. WILLIAMS, DD, President 


SELF CULTURE 


A MAGAZINE of KNOWLEDGE 


pation dog clreulation, stom 
ach trouble, ete, Leannot begin 
to say onough tn praise or 
thanks forthe race. All who 
have gotten Braces here aro 
much pleased with them, The 
inventor ought to havea monu 
ment erected to himasa last 
ing teatimontal,” 
MRS, L. W. TRYON 


Meney refunded tf Brace ta 
notenatiafactory., Sond for full 
information. 





Natural Body Brace Co., Box 2, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 


‘New Nature Study Song Book. 


‘SONGS OF 
HAPPY LIFE” 


Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe 


SELF CULTURE is a comparatively new 
magazine, but it has quickly won its way 
to the front rank as a high class literary and 
educational monthly. The magazine now 
has a circulation of 70,000 copies monthly 
It may confidently be said that no similar 
publication has within so short a time elic- | %) cakenet ties semcinanen ye poo i ; 
ited like public appreciation, | ty Le mend B. Marshal, Saperduac ot Sheatc tes 

The following well-known writers have | the public schools of Boston, Mass., and Hugh 
contributed articles of keen interest to its) 4. Clarke, Mus. D., Professor of the Science of 
pages during the past six months; Prof, J. |S!" the University of Pennsylvania. 

B. McMaster, C.E., Ph.D.; Goldwin Smith, _ 

D.C, L.; Wm. Clark. LL. D.; D.O. Kel- | There are a number of songs suitable 
logg, D. D.; Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Maj for ‘Bird Day,”’ *‘Arbor Day,”’ 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Prof. F. L. Pattee, ‘*May Day,’’ and other 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, LL. D.; Sidney Whit special occasions. 

man, George Iles, Sir Walter Besant, Mel 
ville E. Stone, and others of equal note. 

Every number of SELF CULTURE ts rich 
in good reading. 

If you are not familiar with SELF CULTURE 
send fora specimen copy and prospectus be- 
fore making up your list of periodicals for 
this winter's reading. Send to-day! 

THE WERNER COMPANY, 
Publishers of SELF CULTURE, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Subscription price, $2 00 per year. 
Single copies, 20c. each 


| A \- a & » D saha P 
Sample copy, 10c. to readers of the American Art and Nature Stud) | ublishing b0., 
Journal of Kducation. PROVIDENCE, R. |}. 


rhis book should be in every home as well as 
in every schoolroom, Its influence will tend to 
develop a love for the beautiful in Nature, and 


This book contains, besides the musical se- 
lections, readings, recitations, memory gems, 
et and also suggestions for entertainments 
in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents 
per copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents, 

Speclal terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 


0-0-0 -0--¢ 
Address, 











— 


Vest Pocket Rules of Order 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK 

on an every day basis, for Literary Societies 
Debating Clubs, and general use Compiled 
from the best authorities,and containing justthe 
information needed, in a concise and com ct 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and to close 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers; what can be debated, or amended; 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample copy post. 
paid, cloth binding, 2h« 

Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dictation 
Blanks, ete 

Send for price-list and terms for samples, 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
112 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman to travel and appoint agents, 

No canvassing. Salary and expense paid, 
HLLAOTT PUBLISHING CO, 

Hducational Department Philadelphia, Pa, 


You 
can 
learn to 
writea 


Beautiful 
land 


by 
apply- 
ing 
yourself 
during 
the 
» aa y 
~~ even- 
e WY ings 
and at 
odd times, 


It is not 
Necessary 


for you to 
be 
under 
bd the 
he immedi- 
ate eye 
oO 
your 
in- 
structor, 
but with 
the PROPER INSTRUCTION by MAIL, you 
can learn to write a beautiful hand. 








12 Lessons $2.00 
24 “ . 8 
1 Dozen Cards i. 
Xs ee ae 1.00 


Please state whether Vertical or 
Slant writing. Address, 
S, E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellow’s Building, 
‘ST. Louts, MO. 


you want 











for civil service appointments 
will soon be held in every State. 
More than GOOO appoint. | 
s willbe made annual-| 
» purpose of the National Cor- 
ice Institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civi 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring carly appointment, 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
ef examinations, ete 3 

National Correspondence Institnte (Ine. 



















Dept. C.S. 24 Nat'l Bk Bidg, Washington, D, C. 
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’ HORT-HAND SCHOOL. | 
rder FEE 8 pRort, in every particular. 
Mail instruction. First Lesson Free, | 
Address W. G. CHAPPEE. Oswego, N. Y. 
Cletieg 


~~. | BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 


)USt the 


toclor ‘the Ca aw BN aN “EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Ts and 
ended; 
'Y post. Y) f 


Ctation SZ 4 J 


* 
. \) Gr 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 












































































’ 4 Mi, History, Physiology, Philoso- 
ILL, Bic Co phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
— UN ( any, Zoology, Theory and 
iS, 7 Practice of Teaching, Physical 
1! I ae Zip pV gx Geography Civil Government, 
ay cx re 
gents, Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
4 D rT lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
#, Sa ation Papers. Used by State, 
a ves onars County, and City Superinten- 
m The famous Waverley bicycles dents in the examination of 
rou of 1896 model have been greatly teachers and pupils. An- 
al to improved for 1897. New machinery swered in the clearest and most 
vriteg was not necessary for these im- concise manner. The ques- 
‘ provements—hence the re- tions are arranged as nearly as 
utifal duction in price to ow ws ow» $60 possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
id ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a.) a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 
y | 
pply. For the fastidious, there is just one | PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 
1g bicycle—the New 1897 Waverley. 
sy Made with new and very expensive 
ie machinery. The price is 
ven: uniform to everyone w ow # $100 SPECIAL OFFER. 
igs 
nd at SEND FOR CATALOGUE, : $ ¢ . 
Limes, i enses Seenee Go, naAnanense, Ge. Until October 15th we will send this—the best 
t | Question Book ever published—by mail postpaid for 
ary only 7Oc. or THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucA- 
row to Se ee TION one year and this grand book for $1.40, 
de Webster's PERRIN & SMITH, Psp 
1edi e i LOUIS. 
* [iInternational 
ur e ~ 
wo, 1, Dictionary 
ee Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
17 The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
$2.00 Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court. 
a Standard 
1.00 of the U. 8. Gov't Printing 
Office, the U. 8. Supreme 
il or Court, all the State Su- = 
reme Courts, andof near- = 
¥ all the Schoolbooks. RODERI( K HUME 
Warmly iain 9 
’ Commende 
MO, by State Superintendents © BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
7) ; Rehools, College Tres: O . 
_ Simos without number. The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 
aa Invaluable os 
in the household, ond tog ; 
ee eae, ees pre g The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
educator, School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. @ it during the next few months. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. This is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 
: ee easy to ——— the per ongecoer it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
1 ofa word. $ aa : ° 2 
It ped i onl = weed aaa. act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
atl The Chicago Times-Herald says:— and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
~ salvetater’s International Dictionary in ifn present esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
te. form Jnatmolnte authority on everything 1y, ortho- it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
ue | epy.etymology, and definition. From it there is no book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 
re KA al. Itisas perfect as human effort and scholar- j 
re thipean make it Dec. 14, 1895. PRICE, Postpaid, - - - = aa 50c. 
4 eect ne BEST. 
‘ Specimen pages sent on application to 
J G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, | PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
7 ST. LOUIS. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO SEPTEMBER 30. 


Our special advance sale of The American Educator ended last month. Several thousand prompt buyers saved 80 per cent. of their 
mouey by paying cash for advance sets at half actual cost of making. Of our first edition, wholly set aside for adver tising: purposes, a 
very few sets still remain. These will bedistributed during September to the earliest applicants, on wonderfully easy terms. This extra 
offer will end when these special sets are allote i, and no order will be accepted later than September 30; therefore, lose no time in 
securing sample pages aud satisfying yourself that this magnificent new work is absolutely without an equal, and positively the only 
reference work that is fully up to date. Until Set. p30 a first payment of only 


340 AMERICAN JUURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
























| Send for —- F . — 
Sample S eMats: eRe 
Pages. / 2 os Be: / 


SECURES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION | 


OF THE 


FoUR VOLUMES 


at less than one-third regular prices, the remainder being payable 
at the rate of a few cents a day. This proposition deserves the instant atten- 
tion of every man, woman and child who desires to keep up with the wonderful 
scientific progress of this marvelous age; and, on these liberal terms, no am- 
bitious student need be without the latest, greatest, and only up-to-date 


UCR AO TER == 





THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR combines the essential features of a complete general Encyclopedia, a Pronouncing Dictionary, 
a Library of Biography, anda Gazatteer of the Wortd, It is the work of 200 prominent American scholars and specialists, is based 
upon the latest reports and statistics up to date of issue, and stands absolutely alone in its treatment of the live subjects of our 
wonderful to-day. Two-thirds of the subject matter has been written since Jan, 1, 1897—a marvelous performance-and special atten- 
tion has been given late su jects of 1897, on which all¢ ther books are necessarily silent. 





























NO OTHER WORK WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT |; 
4 Immense Vol 
mmens 0 umes the KLONDIKE GOLD FIELDS, with maps and charts, prepared by a prominent officer of the U. S- 5 
65,000 Encyclopaedic Articles Survey; how to photograph in 3 colors; how to calculate the gear of your ‘bike’; what Edison and § 
15,000 General References Tesla have discovered in electrical science during 1897; meteorology, as‘ ronomy, bacteriology, agri- 
75.000 Biographical Sketches cultural chemistry, and all other useful sciences up to date and by the greatest living specialists; { 
rity erap ~ | bimetallism, banking and currency; battleships and cruisers; Hawaii, Cuba and Greece, up to Septem- { 
10,000 Columns Solid matter ber, 1597; how to pitch a ‘‘curved”’ ball; farm insects and household pests—how todestroy them; Andree’s § 
and Nansen’s Polar researches; how microbes ripen cheese; population of countries, states counties, { 
4,000 ILLU STRATIONS. cities, towns and villages, from special reports of 1897; biographies of living men of recent fame—the 4 
600 Designs in Brilliant Colors ones you most want to know about. In short, no other encyclopedia, no matter how large or costly. § 
osign: will tell you half as much regarding matters of present interest and importance. > 
COST $250,000 YOU NEED THIS BOOK, THOUGH YOU HAVE A DOZEN OLDER ONES. 
Until Sept. 30 an initial pay- | Partial List of Editors and Contributors. THIS 4 
ment of only Prof. Chas. S. Morris, of Academy of Natural Sciences. $ 
$1.00 | Prof. D. G. Brinton. A. M.. M. D., of University of Pa. Announcement, 
the set at the ad- | Prof. Marcus Benjamin. F h.D., of Smithsonian Institution. i 2 
eccures pet | Prof. Mansfield Merriam, C. E., Ph.D., of Lehigh University. WILL NOT 4 
——s Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., of Princeton University. asin > 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, of U. S. Naval Observatory. 
That’s Our Way of Advertising. Prof. Ernest Ingersoll, of the U S. Census paren. APPEA R AGAI N. | 4 
wie | Rev. John F. Hurst, Bishop of the M. E. Church. 7 4 
The American | Rev. George T Purves, D.D., Princeton Theol. Seminary. Send for SamplePages Today > 
READ OUR OFFE s Educator is now | Prof Lewis Swift, Ph.D., M. N. A. S., of Lowe Observatory. - § 
on press and will soon be completed—four Prof. Amos E. Dolbear, Ph.D., of Tufts College Ten days f>r examination. 4 1 
great quarto volumes, 94x11'% inches—with William George Jordan, Man. Ed. of Ladies’ Home Journal. THE RISK—We Take: 4 
more than 4,000 superb illustrations in | Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., the eminent Naturalist. . SK—We Take; 4 ( 
brilliant colors'and monotone. There are | Prof. F. A. Lucas Ph.D., Curator U. S. National Museum. BENEFIT—You Get. 4 
two styles of binding, viz.: Cloth, at $35.00 | And nearly 200 other Experts and Specialists, 4 1 
set, and Half Russia leather, at $45 00 a set. wi ECT: , $ 
In pursuance of our well known and original method of advertising and popularizing a new publication, we are distributing the entire first 4 
edition at a fraction of the actual cost of paper. printing and binding, thereby securing immediate publicity and endorsement. If you place 4 
your order now you may secure one of these advance sets at less than one-third above prices, and on a first payment of only $1.00. All § 
we ask in return for this concession is that you shall show the work to your friends. > 
mM D E Send $1,00, and the entire set of four volumes wii! be forwarded on publication. Thereafter q 
KH OW TO O » send *2,00 each month for 5 months (if cloth style is desired), making a total payment of § 
$11.00 for the $35.00 set; it Half Russia is preferred (which we strongly recommend) there will be one additional monthly payment of $ 
$2.00, making a total of $13.00 for the $4500 set. Book of sample pages and colored plates free for 2c. stamp. Books guaranteed as 4 
represented or money refunded if returned in ten days. We refer to this paper, to any Commercial Agency, and to aay bnnk or newspaper > 
in Philadelphia. 2 
SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO $ 
7 y $ 
4 
. . > 
Dept. 60, 234-236 8. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
A 
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pair of shoes. Made o e 

yi chilled, very durable. Easily 
dd by any one. We mail a 
' pal, 


1 ining six ir : 

iene a steel ¢ isel, tin gauge, 
full instructions for app ying. 

gets, Agents wanted. Address, 


oodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston 
























THE 
{ISSOURI GREAT 
ular Southwest 
Powe §=6SYSTEM. 


Connecting the Commercial 
Centers and Rich Farms of 


MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
‘owns of 
KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 


Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
a the Famous Mining Districts of . 


COLORADO, 


The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 
d Grain Fields, the Cattl a 
The Cotton an hy oo, Ses ie Ranges an 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its ba na the Popular Winter 
ul 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 


Forfull description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Sean An- 
tonio, Tex., and , address Company's Agents, or 


¥. B, DODDRIDGE, E. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rutes 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and Kast. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST, LOUIS, M0. 


{ 
wgott’s Perfect Heel Protector | ia 
y h > : 
te only aero? Guaranteed to add 2 
per cent, to the wearing quality of ; 3 
f Silver F 





Fayorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—rTo— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via i 


NIAGARA FALLS | 


‘ 


{New York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars | 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council | 


Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicago. 


Grano 
CeEenTRrat 
STATION 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. FR. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Union Station. 


(ieago & fTitonktR 


IS THE BEST LINE 


——-TO THE—— 


Summer : Resorts 


—OoF— 


Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest; Michi 
gan, Canada, the Northeast, Kast and 
Southeast, and Colorado, Califor- 
nia Oregon and the West. 


SOLID St. Louis and Chicago. 
| t. Louis ana Kansas City. 
BETWEEN .. (Kansas City and Chicago. 


ovals... 
ONLY STONE-BALLASTED TRACK. 
NO DUST. 


op 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








— — 


BEAUTIFUL PULLMAN 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE.... 


D. BOWES, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We iNNAT/ 


Big Four 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 

New York and Boston. 
“'The Knickerbocker Special”’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into: 
Grand Central Station, 42nd —; 
St., New York City, 
WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 
Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


WM. P. DEPPE, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
E.O. McCormick, M.E. INGALLS, 
Pass. Traffic Mer. President. 








—-— 
THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN —— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS GITY 


AND THE ~ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES O- 











TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


———| 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


| fF IFTY CENTS. 
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DANA’S Plants and Their Children ihe 


Be | 
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is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of sh 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beg 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconscioy 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard work 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words) 





—— 
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Vi 


and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and jj 1 a 


statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis............... $ .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood?’s Plant Record ............. ... $ 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1,0) 
States ..........-ccccccseseseeees sees 1.00  Gray’s School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1, 
Dana’s Plants avd Their Children .65 Botany, (Revised and Enlarged.) 1.80 Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... 
Gray’s How Plants Behave........... .54  Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Wood’s American Botanist and 
Gray’s How Plants Grow........... 80 Mountains kes pciiies ckuahmeukonsieneas 1.62 , a ee SEES a 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany............ 94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood’s Descriptive Botany........ 1% 
: Western Botany ........... EIS 216 Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 2,05 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Goodale’s Physiol _ 7 - 2 
pentineun Waited Glates......... 1.62 | Goedale’s Physio ogical Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany _ Jt 
Gray’s Tourist’s Editi 200 Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life -60  Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1,2 
a See OB. o0.0-.0000+.. > 14 Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1, 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 2) ae ae -44  Willis’s Practical Flora....... ans 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES, 


NO MATTER WeiAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 





TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
ata 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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at the new prices have created 








) * * 
a furore. Why not? They oudebush Writing System 
are the best wheels made, and b, 
are by far the greatest value 2 NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS— 
ever offered. NOVEL, am tele aa” Advanced; 
1897 COLUMBIAS $75 \ UNIQUE, THE ARRANGEMENT 
SENSIBLE, Of letters ani copies bs Sampeat, The 
| ost cor 1 Ba dad econo >al Ss 
Standard of the World. \ ECONOMICAL. i. watlee and economical Course } 
. | VX TRA ROOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS at a cost of 5 cents each. 
1896 Columbias a ae ae $60, ie ~~ Engraved Writing Charts, Slant ox Verttent F " 
1897 Hartfords 50 } Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system 
' ' ' ' ' ' | 
(2. SS > ———— f Fava 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s . 45. Wr 49 i Rage 
Hartford Pattern |. Men's . . 40. 


Hartford Patterns 5and6 . . 30, 





Central School Supply House, | 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 
Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; . 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. Send for Catalogues. —_ U. S. A. 
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